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HERE is a pe- 
culiar charm 
about Sor- 
rento, which 
' it is difficult 

ie to describe. 
Castella mare 
is less shut 
in, Amalfi 
more pictur- 

esque, yet the 
traveler who has spent 
any length of time in 
the three fatorlie resorts of the Neapolitan 
coast invariably gives the palm to lazy, sleepy, 
beggar-besieged Sorrento. 

Here Tasso was‘born, and thither he came 
back to die after having been crowned at 
the Capitol ; and in our century it has been, 
at different periods, the temporary residence 
of scores of notables, potentates, . poets, 
students, and most of all beloved by artists. 

Thirty years ago, traveling in Italy was 
a more serious and more interesting business 
than now. Railways were few, and the 
journey from Rome to Naples had to be made 
by post-chaise or diligence. 

There were two routes: the one by the sea, 
which led through lovely ‘Terracina and 
Mola di Gaeta; the other the mountain road, 
which was as picturesque in its way, and, 
though sadJy uncomfortable, gave one an 
opportunity to visit the famous Benedictine 
monastery of Monte Casino. 

Travelers usually went down by the sea 
road and returned by the inland, and, if not 


sounds blood-curdling, but in reality it only 
gave an agreeable dramatic interest to the 
journey. Indeed, the brigands were so few 
and the travelers so many, that the latter 
were ferced to draw on their imaginations to 
make their public or private letters exciting 
enough, and, in the end, out of their own 
consciousness evolved such troops of bandits 
that all the inhabitants along the route would 
have had to turn highwaymen in order to 
equal the numbers described. 

In those days, Sorrento was well known to 
Italianized Americans and English as a 
charming place of residence. In this era of 
rapid transit, the“ tourist”’ goes in an express 
train from Paris to Rome, “does” the Eter- 
nal City in a week, then dashes down to 
Naples, whose marvels he exhausts in three 
days, including the ascent of Vesuvius, a 
visit to Pompeii, anda morning at Capri and 
Sorrento, and, at the end of his two months’ 
Continental tour, seeks his native land with 
the agreeable consciousness that henceforth 
he can set himself up as an authority in 
regard to Italy. 

Even now, for those who can find enjoy- 
ment in monotonous quiet, Sorrento is a pleas- 
ant retreat in which to spend a winter, The 
hotels are comfortable, and there are delight- 
ful excursions for every day in the week. 
Unfortunately, the streets are absurdly narrow 
and terribly dusty—shut in, too, on either hand 
by high walls which effectually obstruct the 
view as one winds on foot or donkey-back 
up the steep ascent.of Capodi Monte. Safely 
arrived, however, one is well. repaid for the 
fatiguing climb. 





frightened out of their wits and their purses 
near Terracina, had the expectation of meeting 
such a fate later among the mountains. This 


The town lies stretched below, among the 
orange and lemon groves; the hotels are 
nestled on the verge of the cliff which over. 
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SORRENTO, FROM CAPE DI MONTE. 


hangs the waters, the beautiful bay laughs in 
the sunlight, the sail-boats dance about like 
restless sea-gulls, and off in the distance one 
sees Ischia looking like a fairy barque moored 
amid the purple haze. 

Of course, as elsewhere, the picturesque 
costumes of the natives, which added so much 
to the artistic effect of the place, are rapidly 
dying out. The girls adopt lilac cotton gowns 
with flounces and furbelows, and the young 
men make themselves hideous in sack coats 
and Derby hats. Luckily, the old folk cling 
to their national dress from the force of habit, 
and to any professional guitar or tambourine 
player it is naturally part of her stock in 
trade. Fortunately the picturesqueness of the 
attire to a certain extent atones for the wan- 
dering minstrel’s ugliness, which —I regret 
to dispel anybody’s cherished illusions—is 
usually something positively phenomenal. 

The fishermen still sport their very undress 
garb of former days, and big, brawny, splen- 
did animals they often are, with their bare 
legs, blue shirts, and bright-red caps. 

Gino, whose portrait graces the page, was 
a fine specimen of the tribe not long since, 
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when for several weeks Sorrento be- 
came my abiding-place for the first 
time in many years. A terrible rascal 
Gino was, but an exceedingly amusing 
one, and possessed of an imagination 
which would have made the fortune 
of a sensational novel writer. He 
was always hunting our party up with 
elaborate secrecy, to display smuggled goods 
for sale. He brought all sorts of articles, from 
Spanish cigars to Algerian scarfs, and related 
such thrilling adventures about evasions of 
coast-guards and the perils he had run in get- 
ting his treasures on shore, that, though one 
might decline to purchase his wares, one 
could not be cruel enough to warn any fresh- 
comer against his wiles. 

The truth was, the articles were of honest 
home manufacture, and Gino’s relations 
earned a good livelihood in their composition. 

Years ago, the inhabitants of Southern Italy 
were supposed to be in a chronic state of 
singing and dancing. Sorrento was especially 
celebrated for its graceful dancers, and 
indeed boasted of a tarantella of its own 
which many thought even superior to the 
Neapolitan. But, as the years have gone by, 
life has grown harder, more work has been 
necessary, and the peasant has had less time 
for dancing. Tourists increased, however, 
and to them Sorrento would be a failure 
without its traditional amusements. Songs 
and tarantellas had therefore to be provided, 
for the Sorrentines, like Italians in general, 
are as shrewd as Yankees, 
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A regular troupe of the best-looking and; and monastery of San Antonio. As one 
the best dancers among the youths and maidens | stands on the summit of the hill, the town 
has been organized, and these go about regu- ‘ shows at its very best, and one can look for 
larly to the different hotels, dressed in the ; miles along the curving shore, while Vesuvius 
looms directly in front across the sweep of 
the glittering bay. The road up is so stony 
and difficult that the very donkeys lose 
patience; but even there the beggars lie in 
wait at each turn, and a cheerful troop is 
certain to be found bivouacked within the 
shadow of the convent walls: for, no matter 
how secretly or unexpectedly a foreigner 
attempts to make an excursion in any direc- 
tion, the beggars hear of his purpose and 
reach his destination before him. 

The beggars of Pisa are famed through- 
out Italy and are worthy of their celebrity, 
but they fade into obscurity before their Sor- 
rentine brethren. By these, mendicancy is 
elevated to a science, and they imbibe the 
first principles of the art before they can 
speak plainly. I have seen little babies 
stretch out their arms -imploringly, while 
their first words are not the familiar “papa” 
and “mamma,” but “give me a penny.” 
| With this training, it is no wonder that, when 














the fat black-eyed babies are released from 
; swaddling-clothes, they take as naturally to 
gayest possible costumes, and perform unlim- } begging as ducks to water. They haunt the 
ited tarantellas. for the. delectation of trav- 
elers. But the whole affair, though pretty, 
is too evidently a matter of business. It is 
obvious that, to the performers, the sole inter- 
est lies in the amount to be gained. Indeed, 
during. my last stay there, I never once saw 
a party of young people dancing a tarantella 
for their own amusement. 

Take the inhabitants in general, and they 
are an industrious race. Silk-weavers are 
plentiful, and the workers in olive-wood have 
long been famous. I have seen much really 
admirable work done there— beautifully 
inlaid tables of different woods and whole 
suits of artistic furniture. 

The swarms of beggars make the chief 
drawback to comfort. Whichever way one 
turns, these are as numerous as grasshoppers 
in midsummer. They do not confine them- 
selves to the town, either; but, along every 
road or path for miles about, mendicants of 
all sizes start up from behind bush and rock, 
after the fashion of brigands in old-fashioned 
novels. dark corners of the streets, and, when a for- 

Perhaps. the. finest view in the entire | eigner appears, they fall on him with such 
neighborhood is to be had from the church ‘a chorus of supplications that the unfortu- 
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nate victim usually inapddiati ‘ai iii fporaeere a certain dignity which elevated 
the coveted soldi in self-defense. } them above their companions. The dignity 

It is utterly useless to appeal to the author- ; was their chief capital; and besides, each so 
ities. Once, when the little rogues were } ; eloquently besought alms for his friend, that, 
rather worse than usual, and I threatened to} until reflection suggested that the gains 
give them in charge to a carabiniero stand- } became common booty, tender-hearted per- 
ing by, the biggest of the party made a‘ low sons were deeply touched by their beautiful 
bow and entreated me to do so, adding: “ He } exhibition of altruism. 
is my cousin and good friend.” The group of photographs gives the like- 

Unlike most lazy folk, these Sorrentine } nesses of some of the most interesting, 
beggars seldom quarrel. Disagreement is whether or not the most deserving, of the 
systematically avoided by each individual } well-known beggars during my last-season 
among the grown-up beggars being allotted stay there. The old fellow with the pipe and 
a special beat, out of which they rarely stray. } the half-cynical smile—Master Angelo, as his 
For instance, one-legged Francesco had } brethren styled him—aused to tell such mar- 
established himself on the Massa road. We } velous tales of his youthful career as a sea- 
paid him a regular tribute, and he loyally ; man, of the dangers he had dared, the lives 
defended us against the unruly boys by vali- } he had saved, the shipwrecks he had escaped, 
antly using his crutch as a weapon and a rod } that one could listen for hours. It was credi- 
of justice ; sometimes catching a little rascal } bly reported that he had never been in a ship 
and laying the staff about his shoulders till } in his life, and had never but once gone in 
we pleaded for mercy in his behalf. ; a row-boat as far as Amalfi. 

There were two aged men who made avery} Old Martino, who sat day after day in the 
pathetic picture. The oldest was blind and } principal square, was less imaginative, but 
the other lame; they were inseparable, and, } he enunciated such sublime moral sentiments 
although clothed—the one in a bit of sack- } that one felt he must be a sort of village 
ing, and the other in a tattered blue blouse— } Socrates, until one learned that, before he 
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A GROUP OF BEGGARS, 


grew nearly helpless from rheumatism, he} could not walk. Judge then of our 
had been a most expert smuggler. { amazement, when, on the morning of our 
Old Anna, whose portrait is below his, } departure, we met our friend over two miles 
always set me wondering, because she looked } from the town. 
so, exactly like a North American squaw.{ Not a whit discomfited by the encounter, 
Elisabetta, the next, was. celebrated, for her} she wished us a prosperous journey with 
rhetorical powers when roused. niuch cordiality and begged for a double 
‘Teresina, whose picture is the first, used day } donation,. as it would probably be the last 
after. day to sit in the shadow of the wall } that we would ever have the satisfaction of 
just. beyond. a; bridge on the Castellamare } bestowing on her. 
road. ‘She was so infirm, so wrinkled, and} . But, old as she looked, -I have not a doubt 
so wretched-looking, that all. strangers pitied } that, were I to return to my beloved Sorrento 
her, and many coins found their way into her ; anytime within the next ten years; I should 
extremely dirty apron. As she never moved } find Teresina seated in her accustomed place, 
from her seat, and required all alms to be } as eager for copper coins asever, and just as 
carried to her, we naturally supposed she ‘ well able to walk a league to obtain them. 
VoL. XCVII—13. 























AN UNMATCHED REMNANT. 


BY HARRIET FRANCENE CROCKER, 







plate-bouquets smiled from the altar of the 
{ROM her looks, one would } little church every Sunday morning, from May 
not have dreamed that } till October. People fell into the habit of 
romance with its magic } looking for them and smiling a little when 
wand had ever touched } they saw them, like little human faces, flutter- 
her « life. Little, old-} ing when the Bible-leaves were turned and 
fashioned, “old-maid- } sending their fine fragrance up like incense. 
ish” to the last degree—of } They were always there in their place as reg- 
goodness, let me add, for truly ; ularly as the minister was in his. After serve 
none of those peculiarly dis-; ice, they were always sent to some sick child 
agreeable qualities usually or bed-ridden old person whose days of wor- 
attributed to members of the sisterhood } ship in the little old church were long since 
belonged to Mary Field—she lived her sim- } past. 
ple life among us and did her duty. Although my heroine was “ past forty,” no 
Her sweet face was welcomed everywhere. } one ever thought of her as old or even grow- 
All the children loved her, even the village} ing old. How did she manage it? How 
dogs were ready to fight for her. Hers the could she keep so young. People wondered. 
solemn office of preparing for its last quiet ' Sometimes she would answer, with her quick 
sleep the body of some poor neighbor who in } little nod and fresh laughing voice: “It’s 
life had listened for her step; hers the arms } because I’m an old maid, you see! no chil- 
that made the first cradle for the little ones ; dren to bring up, no wild boys to worry about, 
that came among us; and hers that sweet low} and, above all, no man to seeto!” Then out 





voice, the most beautiful thing about her, 
that laughed and sang with the young and 
joyous or spoke gentle words of consolation 
to the aged who sorrowed for their dead. 

Mary Field kept the millinery-store of our 
little village. She was far from rich, yet 
who could call her poor! 

Her earnings sufficed to keep her in com- 
fort, and that was all. As she herself said 
once: “To be sure, what do I need more than 
comfort? Luxury? Why, I have little luxu- 
ries that you people never dream of!” 

And she laughed her soft infectious laugh. 
No one could resist her when she laughed, 
and that she did more than any other person 
I have ever met. 

Every morning, Mary Field—what a lovely 
name she had! strong and fresh and sweet 
like her own nature—could be seen working 
energetically in her little flower-garden. 

Pansies were her especial delight. Great 
beds of them, glowing rich and fragrant, grew 
under her sitting-room windows. They were 
the admiration of the whole village, next to 
the little milliner herself. 

Pye) of velvety pansies and dainty 








would come that rippling laugh which was 
so contagious and so delightful. 

“An unmatched remnant, girls,” she said, 
one day, gayly, as we stood in her bright little 
shop, “like this piece of ribbon. See!” and 
she took out from a box of odds and ends 
a faded purple ribbon left over from some 
old lady’s bonnet. 

But we would not have it so. One of the 
girls, an impulsive young creature, discovered 
in the box a bit of pink ribbon, old-fashioned 
in design, with a sprinkling of field-daisies, on 
its soft rosy surface. 

“More like this, Miss Field! See, the 
pretty lonely ribbon, an unmatched rem- 
nant!’ and she drew it softly between her 
fingers. ; 

Miss Field’s clear laugh put an end to the 
“nonsense,” and her slender little fingers 
were soon dexterously weaving a clump of 
tips among the lace of the bonnet she was 
making for the squire’s wife. Miss Field 
was, above all, practical. That is why I said 
that it did not seem easy to imagine any 
romance in her life. 

But it was there. Once, when we two 
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were passing a summer Sunday afternoon on 
the bank of our beautiful river, she grew 
confidential, and did what was rare indeed in 
Miss Field—talked of herself. 

I listened entranced at the simple little 
story of her life, told in her sweet low voice. 
The laughter seemed absent that day, I 
remember, and her eyes were grave and 
thoughtful, though filled all the time with 
a light of exquisite tenderness. 

“T don’t know why it is,” she said, “but 
you make me want to talk to you about 
myself; so lay your head in my lap and be 
comfortable, and I’ll tell you all there is to tell 
about the little old maid. 

“Tt was when I was sixteen—a long time 
ago, wasn’t it?—that I first knew what it 
meant to fall in love. You don’t know yet, 
my child, but it was very strange and very 
sweet. 


“ He was a nephew of one of our neighbors, ; 


going through college, and, when I first met 
him, was spending his summer vacation at 
his uncle’s, and helping in haying and har- 
vesting. I can’t begin to tell you how hand- 
some he was, straight and tall like a young 
pine—I lived up in Maine, and I sometimes 
compared him to one of the pine-trees in 
father’s wood-lot—with such a frank, honest, 
manly face. : 

“We met a good many times that summer, 
and went to all the merry-makings together. 
It seemed natural, someway—I suppose 
because we lived so near; but, anyhow, we 
grew to be great friends. 

“When fall came and he went back to 
college, he asked me to write to him, and I 
promised. I was only an uneducated country- 
girl, and I felt that I would be ashamed to 
answer his well-written letters; but I prom- 

“Every evening, after the work was done, 
I used to practice writing, so that he might 
notice some improvement in my letters. All 
winter, I studied and read at odd times, trying 
to fit myself for him when he should come 
next summer. His letters—I have them still 
—were the happiest events of my dull hard- 
working life. Mother was an invalid and 
father could not afford help, so I had all the 
work to do; but I kept cheerful through 
everything. It seemed to be my nature. 

“Well, the next summer, he came again; 
but only for a few weeks, as he was going off 
with a camping-party up to Moosehead Lake. 














“ Those three weeks were like gold to both 
of us. We made no secret of our feeling for 
each other, and all the neighborhood knew 
that we were ‘keeping company.’ He had 
two years more in college, and so it was no 
use thinking of marriage for a long time to 
come; but neither of us thought of anything 
but waiting. 

“Well, so things went on and I was happy. 
In two years, his aunt and I went down to 
the college town and saw him graduate. I 
was yery proud of him that day; he was so 
handsome and so tender toward the little 
country -girl, that it was no wonder I was 
proud and happy. 

“But we soon found out that something 
was the matter—his health seemed breaking 
down; he owned that he had studied too 
hard, but would be all right after a week 
in the country. 

“But he grew worse and worse, and I 
thought my heart would break. Night after 
night, his aunt and I sat up with him, while 
he burned with a slow fever. But at last, 
thanks to the fresh pine woods and the pure 
sweet air, he began to get well. Then came 
a letter from his grandmother in the South, a 
rich proud old lady, aristocratic to her very 
finger-tips, inviting him to make her a visit. 

“She sent a check with the letter, and it 
seemed as though he couldn’t refuse ; so, when 
he was strong enough for travel, he went. 

“He wrote often, the same kind letters; 
but, one day, when I went to the post-office as 
happy as I could be, expecting his letter, it 
wasn’t there. I never heard from him again 
by letter. I bore up awhile as brave as could 
be, telling no one my trouble; and then, one 
morning, his aunt came over to see me. I 
saw she had been crying, and was crying 
then. She had bad news for me, but I was 
ready for it. He was married—had been 
married several weeks, to a rich young 
Southern girl, who had just finished her 
education in Washington. 

“T took it very quietly—people thought I 
didn’t care; but I knew. Everybody blamed 
him, even his relatives; and it used to 
cut me to hear the hard things they said of 
him. But I cared enough for him to forgive 
him. I might have expected it—how could 
he spend his whole life with me, so unculti- 
vated and ignorant and poor? I couldn’t 
find it in my heart to blameghim for marry- 
ing her, with her beauty, her education, and » 
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her rich beautiful home in Virginia. I, 


thought his aristocratic grandmother influ- 
enced him some, perhaps. 

“Well, life passed along quietly a good 
many years. I was called an old maid, but 
I had plenty of friends and was quite happy. 
I staid at home with my father after my 
mother’s death, and then, when my father 
died, fifteen years ago, I came here and 
learned my trade. 

“The rest you know, my dear; it isn’t 
much of a story, is it?” 

It was not much of a story, but the sequel 
was yet to come. 

One Sunday morning, the pansies were 
massed about the pulpit as usual, and smiled 
their bright welcome as sweetly as ever; 
indeed, they were more luxuriant and more 
beautiful than ever, that morning, I thought, 
shining with dew-drops and rising from a bed 
of cool green moss. 

I glanced at the pew of Mary Field. 
Others were glancing, too—all were interested 
in the mystery ; for mystery there was, and I 
alone held the key. 

Miss Field sat primly upright in her gray 
silk gown and dainty little bonnet, a pretty 
pink tint in her cheeks, a happy little smile 
about her lips, her eyes dropped demurely 
upon her hymn-book,. and at her side a 
stranger. 

A stranger in our village was a rare event 
and one to be appreciated to the utmost 
extent. 

He was about five-and-forty, one would 
judge, a tall strong-looking man, stout and 
broad-shouldered, the very opposite of little 
Miss Field, short of stature, slender and 
small. 
disturbing the religious frame of mind of 


REST. 
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On the lapel of his handsome broadcloth 
coat, there rested a tiny cluster of pansies— 
pinned there, I knew, by the milliner’s slim 
little fingers, 

To me. it was all clear as crystal, to others 
an absorbing mystery discussed throughout 
the village over the Sunday dinner. 

The next morning, I heard my name called 
by a familiar voice as I was hurrying down 
the street, and I found myself in the little 
shop. There was no mistaking the look on 
the dear, sweet, homely face as she took both 
my hands and laughed up at me in her own 
sunshiny way. 

“After many days,” she said, softly, and 
then blushed as pink as the unmatched rem- 
nant in her box of odds and ends. 

“Sit down a minute, dear, and I will tell 
you,” she said, and I sat down, glad to see 
such perfect happiness. 

“He has been solitary so long and is so 
lonely. His wife died seven years ago, and 
he has two children, twins, a boy and a girl. 
They all need me, he says, and he wants me 
now,so what canIdo? He has hada hard life 
in some respects, although he is very well off. 
As you know, I forgave him long ago, so why 
shouldn’t I marry him now—if only to pun- 
ish him?” she added, with a little laugh; 
“and besides, it’s my duty, isn’t it, dear? 
Think of those little motherless children !” 

I thought of them and blessed them in 
my heart, thinking of the mother that was 
coming to them in their Southern home. 

As I walked homeward through the village 
street, with my hands full of Mary Field’s 
pansies, I thought that there is nothing on 


{earth so strong and beautiful as a true 
The stranger, who unwittingly was ; woman’s love. 


She left us, one bright June morning, a 


half the worshipers, looked both proud and } bride, and, though every soul in the village 
humble, I thought, as he sat there beside the ; loved her and mourned at parting with her, 


little woman. 


yet, for her sake, we were very glad. 





REST. 


Rest is not quitting 
The busy career— 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 
> a al 
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. Clear, without strife, 


Fleeting to ocean 
After its life. 


Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
"Tis onward, unswerving— 
And that is true rest. 
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A MAGNIFICENT MARRIAGE. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 179. 


PART III—CHAPTER V. _ dor. But the Chateau de Valdora is merely 
THE DIARY OF A PRINCESS. a large, rather dreary-looking, country house. 
CuaTEAu VaLporA, July 29th. {The ancient chateau was burned by the 
» ERE I have been now} rioters during the great Revolution, and the 
for three months; three } present one was built after the Restoration, 
months only, and time } and is a bad specimen of the tasteless archi- 
is already beginning } tecture of the period. There is not much 
to hang heavily on my } furniture, and what there is dates from the 
hands. Not that I am} First Empire. The drawing-room chairs 
at all wearied of myand sofas are all in worsted-work, the 
husband’s companion-} pattern great sprawling lilies and roses on 
ship or of our country } a faded sky-blue background—all worked, 
life—but the weather } I am told, by the prince’s mother and aunts. 
has been, for a fortnight past, unseasonably ; It is hideous; but I suppose, under the 
cold and rainy, so we have been forced to } circumstances, it would be considered sacri- 
give up our rides on horseback and even } legious were I to try to modify it or to 
our walks in the forest. Charles—how long } replace it by more appropriate articles sent 
it was before I could make up my mind} from Paris. I shall endeavor to persuade 
to call the dignified Prince de Valdora } Charles to let me do so, liowever, before we 
by his first name! it took a week’s coaxing ; come back here next season. My bed-room 
on his part to induce me to do it—tells me is hung with dingy gray cloth, with borders 
that I will find the hunting-season here very } in the same ugly style of worsted-work. 
pleasant; but itis a good while yet before; The moths have run riot there for years, 
that will begin. Already I am looking for-}I should say. I shook one of the door- 
ward to the coming winter, which we will} draperies incautiously on entering the room 
spend, he has promised me, in Paris. Here } quickly, the other day, and brought down 
I have nothing to do except to read and on my head quite a shower of the hateful 
write and do a little fancy-work; that is, } little white moth-worms. Josephine, my 
when I am kept a prisoner in the house by } Parisian maid, quite groans at times over 
the rain. So I shall e’en take to keeping the lack of comfgrts and even of the con- 
a diary, after the fashion of heroines of} veniences of life, in this pompously-named 
romance in general. ; Gatete: 

Three months! Is it only three months’ But I should not care for the defects or 
since I bade good-bye to my Paris home, } inconveniences of my home, if only the vision 
and to my dear old father, and to my : wherewith I began my married life had been 
mother? Life, it seems to me, has been realized. I had so hoped that my presence 
made up since then, for me, of disappoint- { and my affection might chase away from my 
ments. Not so far as my husband is con-; husband’s nature the gloom that has so long 
cerned. Charles is everything that is kind } weighed upon his life. At first, I had every 
and devoted. But, to begin with, I am sorely } reason to anticipate that such would be the 
disappointed in my new home. I had had‘ case. Charles seemed greatly to enjoy my 
a vision of a grandiose old castle like} companionship ag well as our rides and 
Chambord or Chenonceaux—with towers ' drives together in the neighborhood. To be 








and turrets and immense rooms and stately { sure, it was a mistake—our going to that 

staircases—an edifice needing only repairing ; ball to which we were “ivi by the 

and refurnishing to regain all its former splen- ; Marquise de Haut-Castel. My cheeks still * 
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tingle at the remembrance of the covert} of his unhappiness; but I dare not—I dare 
insults that were heaped upon me by the } not! 

proud narrow-minded wives of the provincial; I have ceased for some time to believe 
nobles—aye, and even by their husbands. }in the theory that Charles is wearing his 
Shall I ever forget how the Duke de St. Flor } life out in grieving for his dead friend, 
asked me, on taking me into the supper-} To be sure, the Count d’Anglade was his 


room, if I thought that the pretty blonde 
Baroness de Linieres, who was standing just 


Prussian War, and they loved each other 


} 
companion-at-arms during the Franco- 


opposite to us, dyed her hair, adding: “ You, { like brothers; and it was a dreadful thing 


princess, are naturally an authority in such 
matters”? That was the first entertainment 
to which we accepted an invitation, and I 
have sent regrets to every other one for 
which we have since received cards. But 
it was not the slights shown me on that 
occasion that renewed my husband’s melan- 
choly; on the contrary, he simply laughed 
the whole affair to scorn. “We shall have 
more society than we care for when we 
return to Paris,” he remarked. “Till then, 
we can be happy in our own home and in 
each other’s companionship. Is that not so, 
madame la princesse?” I smiled and acqui- 
esced very frankly and candidly. 

But of late the black cloud has rolled 
back denser than ever. I hear Charles 
sighing deeply to himself as he sits at his 
desk, busied with answering letters from 
his notary or in looking over the accounts 


of the estate, matters which are by no means | 


calculated to arouse emotion. Then, often, 
when walking or riding with me, he will 
sink into a reverie so profound that he does 
not even hear me if I speak to him. Of late, 
he has taken to shutting himself up in the 
library, and remaining there in solitude for 
hours. What is he doing there? He is not 
reading, for there is not a book in the whole 
collection that could arrest ane’s attention for 
a moment, excepting a bound set of the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” and that I had 
removed to my own sitting-room the week 
after my arrival. He is not writing, for all 
his papers and stationery are kept in the 
large escritoire in the small drawing-room. 
Moreover, I hear him pacing up and down 
sometimes for hours. Oh, that weary inces- 
sant footfall! How it goes to my heart, 


as I sit, with an unopened book before me, 
in the next room, listening to that monot- 
onous tread: blended with the rushing of 
the rain outside. I have longed—oh, how 
sorely!—to open the door and go in to 
try to comforthim, or at least to draw 
‘from him some explanation of the causes 


to have this tenderly beloved friend assas- 
sinated just at the door of the chateau, 
so to speak; but men do not mourn in that 
fashion over the loss of a friend—no, not 
even a man of a sensitive and morbid nature 
like my husband. What, then, can cause 
this terrible and overwhelming sadness? 
Only the other day, impelled by my anxious 
affection, I threw my arms around his neck, 
when he came into my dressing-room after 
breakfast, and besought him to take me into 
his confidence. 

“ Dearest husband,” I said, “ will you not 
tell me the cause of your unhappiness? 
; Surely I, as your wife, have a right to learn 
} the reason; and, if once I know it, we can 
then seek together for a remedy.” 

“How do you know that I am unhappy, 
Alice?” he responded, with a frown. 

“From your ways and looks, from your 
love of solitude and—” 

“So you have taken to playing the spy 
on my actions? Understand me, once and 
for all, that that is what I will never endure. 
Amuse yourself with your fancy-work and 
your toilettes, and trouble yourself no more 
about my affairs.” 

So saying, he threw off my hands, which 
were still clasped upon his arm, and instantly 
left the room. 

What was there to anger him in my words 
or my actions? I cannot imagine. Truly, 
the mystery surrounding his gloom and his 
avoidance of my society is stranger and. 
more impenetrable than ever. I must have 
patience, I suppose, and wait till chance or 
my husband’s growing confidence in me 
shall reveal to me all that I want to know. 
I suppose that I seem to him only a childish 
inexperienced girl—one not to be entrusted 
with the keeping of a momentous secret. 

Aveust 5th. 

Josephine came to me, to-day, to tell me 
that she was afraid she could not bring 
herself to stay with me till the date origi- 
nally fixed for our return to Paris—namely, 
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the first of November. When I asked her { into even greater despondency than did the 
the reason of her desire to leave me, she} first. I must and shall learn the truth. It 
began to ery and refused to answer. The ; is my right as his wife; it is my duty, as his 
only thing she would say, amidst her sobs, ; consoler that ought to be. 
was that she could not live such a life as she; Josephine has finally consented to remain 
had been leading ever since she came to the ; with me; at least, for the present. Of this, 
chateau for three months longer. I suppose, } 3 } I am very glad, for, in the lonely isolated life 
genuine little Parisienne as she is, that she | that I lead here, even the companionship of 
is bored by the quiet uneventful tenor of our ' ; my lively little maid is a comfort to me, and 
existence. Indeed, it begins already to weigh ; I should dislike to replace her by a stranger, 
upon my own spirits. I wish that Charles | though, of course, my mother could send me 
would invite someone here, or would permit another maid from Paris, at three days’ notice. 
me to invite someone, to make us a visit. Aveust 10th. 
But to that he will by no means consent. I have just received a dispatch from my 
His own spirits are none the brighter since } father’s young friend, John Forsyth, who is 
I last sat down to confide my perplexities } now in Paris, settilng up his affairs prior to 
to these pages. In fact, he has been even his return to America. He asks permission 
more depressed and irascible than usual, to come here to pay us a visit of farewell. I 
ever since he received that long letter from } have taken it upon myself to send him a 
Lyons, the other day. Some business annoy- } telegram, assuring him that he would be 
ances, doubtless. If I only knew what they ; a welcome guest. Surely my husband cannot 
were, I think, by appealing to my good } object to receiving the man who once saved 
father for aid, I could manage to help him } my life. 
smooth them away. Aveust 11th, 

Never mind! I am determined that, sooner; I was right—Charles began at first to 
or later, I will find out the cause of this} declare vehemently that he wanted no vis- 
secret trouble, and then it will go hard with } itors; but, on seeing the agitation and annoy- 
me if my woman’s-wit and my devotion as ance caused by his words, he changed his 
a wife cannot find out a remedy. I am } tone, kissed me on the forehead, and declared 
inclined to think that pecuniary difficulties that he would be charmed to see Mr. For- 

- 














are at the bottom of the whole affair. And} syth. He is coming next week. How glad 
Charles is too proud and too delicate to call ; I shall be to learn all the latest news respect- 
upon his wife or his father-in-law for money, ; ing my dear father and mother, from some- 
so early in his married life. If that is all, ; one who has just seen them. 
how easily the clouds can be swept away ! Aveust 15th. 
Avaust 7th. { Such astrange thing—such a disagreeable 
Josephine has at last revealed to me the ; thing—has just happened! Charles was occu- 
cause of her anxiety to leave the chateau. } pied with his notary, and had shut himself 
It is whispered, she tells me, amongst the ; up in the library to transact some important 
servants, that the prince—my husband—is 5 " business, so I summoned Josephine and 
insane! Oh, I cannot believe for an instant ; ; started out for a walk in the park, with 
that this horrible rumor is true! Yet, would } intent to stop at the lodge, the lodge-keeper’s 
not that account for all the strange peculiar- : ; wife having fallen and sprained her ankle 
ities of his manners and his disposition? I badly the other day. I wanted to carry her 
have called up Jacqueline, who has been | ; some old linen and a lotion and some other 
cook and housekeeper here ever since the} little matters. Arrived at the lodge, I 
death of the prince’s mother, and have tried found the keeper, old Simon, in vehement 
by indirect questions to learn something from altercation with a man, who was insisting 
her. But it was all in vain. She told me | upon forcing his way into the grounds. 
the old story of the death of the Count; “TI tell you, I will see the prince. I must 


d’Anglade, and declared that the melancholy | and will see him,” vociferated the new-comer. 
and the changed habits of my husband date} “And I tell you that he is busy and can 
from that event and were caused solely by it. } see no one, and here is madame la princesse 
On the other hand, he has received a second } } to tell you so,” responded Simon, with equal 
letter from Lyons, and it has plunged him | vehemence. 
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The man stepped back and took off his hat { 
with an awkward attempt at courtesy. 

“So that’s his wife,’ he muttered, gazing 
atme. “He isn’t young—and he’s a—a— 
but never mind! And yet he gets a pretty 
girl like that—with lots of tin, too, they say. 
Beg pardon, madame la princesse, but I ain’t 
to be sent away nohow—not even by you, 
with your nice ways and soft words.” 

He was a big broad-shouldered rough- 
looking man, not ill dressed and not looking } 
like a beggar. But his face was red and his ; 
voice was hoarse, and he had evidently been } 
drinking. 

“What is it that you want to say to the | 
prince?” I asked, being desirous of getting ; 
rid of this ruffianly-looking intruder with as , 
little trouble as possible. 

“'That’s what I do not mean to tell anyone, } 
unless I’m pushed to it. Now just see here, } 
ma’am. Send that stuck-up little popinjay | 
of a maid of yours up to the house, and let | 
her say to the prince that one Bertrand Claye } ; 
wants to speak with him at once—right away 
—no diily-dallying nor shilly-shallying—you } 
understand—else it will be the mateo for him, } ; 
and for you, and for all of you.” 

He pushed old Simon aside and aimnens 
toward me with so threatening a gesture that | 
I involuntarily recoiled, uttering a cry of 
alarm. 

“Alice—dear child—what is the matter?” } 
said a voice close behind me. I turned and | 
saw, to my inexpressible relief, my husband, ; 
who had approached us unperceived. Joseph- } 
ine, meanwhile, had taken to her heels and } 
was rushing back to the house as fast as she ; 
could run. 

“What is the matter?” repeated my hus- ' 
band Then, catching sight of the new-comer, } 
he stopped short, and an expression, half of } 
anger and half of fear, stole over his counte- 
nance. “ What, Bertrand—you here? And } 
what have you been saying to the princess? 
Have I not forbidden you ever to come 
here?” 

“ve said nothing rude to the lady, and, 
when a fellow writes letter after letter and } 
gets no answer, the best thing he can do is 
to come and look after his affairs himself. | 
And a nice reception I’ve had of it. D’ye | 
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the prince said hurriedly and in a half-apol- 


; ogetic tone: 


“Oh! it is.all a mistake, Bertrand... Come 
up to the house in half an hour, and we can 
talk things over at our leisure. Meanwhile, 
I shall escort my wife home—or would you 
prefer, Alice, that I should send the pony- 
carriage for you? You look fatigued.” 

“No, I will go back at once,” I cried, 
clinging to his arm, for I could not endure 
the idea of being left at the lodge, or indeed 
; anywhere in the neighborhood of that rude 
stranger. 

“As you please. Come, then. In half an 
hour, Bertrand.” And he drew my hand 
‘within his arm and we set off, followed by 
the muttered expostulations of Bertrand 


, Claye, who evidently did not care to wait. 


In fact, he literally followed us back. to the 
chateau, for I saw him, as we proceeded, 
dodging from side to side amongst the trees 
that skirted our path. Charles either did not 
see him or chose to ignore his presence. 

“JT am sorry that this man should have 
alarmed you, Alice,” he remarked, as we 
neared the house. “ He is a rough-looking 
fellow, but is good-hearted and _ inoffensive 
; when he is sober, and he and I have had 
some important business transactions together 


}in which he has more than once laid me 
, under serious obligations. I will see that he 


does not annoy you again, but I cannot have 
him dealt with as his rudeness to you 
deserves, on account of old scores.” 

“ Nor would I have you treat him harshly, 
Charles, on my account. But, dearest hus- 
band, would it not be as well to get rid of 
; all obligations toward such a man, at once 
and forever?” 

“Yes, truly—if that were only possible.” 

“Tt shall be possible, if I can only help 
you. Will you not accept me as a creditor 
; instead of Bertrand Claye ?” 

He sighed heavily and kissed my hand, 


, saying only: “ Now, go to your own room, 
, Alice—go and rest, while I settle matters 
‘ with this importunate visitor.” 


But I was so tired with my long walk and 


} with the fright that I had sustained, that, 


instead of going upstairs, I merely threw 
aside my hat and jacket and took refuge 


think to disgust me from ever coming here ' in the cool and shaded little back drawing- 
again?” }room, which adjoins the library and which 


I stood perfectly aghast at the tone and } was originally connected with it by a pair 
manner assumed by this brutal stranger, but of folding-doors, now closed and locked and 
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having a low wodeeee placed against them | easily as you did of the guteiblinis debt you 
on the library side, while in the drawing-room | owed that poor Count d’Anglade. No offense 
they are partially concealed by a half-length | meant, prince. You needn’t start and bite 
portrait, by Ingres, of my husband’s grand. | your lips. But take my advice—make a clean 
father. Underneath this portrait stood a } | breast of it to that good-looking wife ot yours, 
comfortable little sofa, with cushions and | and maybe she’ll help you out of the scrape. 
covering ot the invariable worsted-work. | Who knows?—she might even give you the 
I threw myself on this inviting couch, | fifty thousand dollars to square matters at 
settled one of the cushions under my head, | | once and altogether. Good-bye—I’m off on 
and in five minutes I was fast asleep. { Thursday for Lyons. Forewarned is ‘fore- 
I must have slept for some time, when armed.” 
I was startled. broad-awake by the sound} And I heard the library-door shut with 
of angry voices in the next room—the } a bang—Bertrand was gone. I left my couch 





voices of my husband and of Bertrand Claye 
in loud altercation. 

“You've fooled with me long enough,” 
cried the latter, “and I’ve made up my 
mind to take nothing less than ten thousand 
dollars, cash down! Oh, yes—I know what } 
you are going to say. I did begin with } 
asking five thousand only; but, since you 


and hastened upstairs, for I did not want my 
husband to know that I had overheard the 
conference and learned his secret. I see 
it all now: a gambling-debt, and money 
advanced to pay it by this man Bertrand 
Claye, and a note signed by the prince for 
perhaps five times the amount of the loan. 
Why could not Charles have confided the 








are married, it. shall be ten thousand, or} whole matter to me? and the trouble could 
else—” have been ended long ago. I remember now 
“Listen to reason, Bertrand,” interposed } that Jacqueline told me that my husband 
the voice of my husband. “Money is scarce } and the count used to play at cards together 
and hard to get just now. My business-agent } for long hours at a time, and that they were 
came to see me, this morning, on this very } so engaged on the night that the unfortunate 
affair, and he tells me that even the smaller gentleman lost his life. It may be that 
sum -cannot. be procured at a moment’s;} Charles imagines that, by detaining his 
notice.” } friend till so late an hour, he was indirectly 
““What! when your pretty princess is the } the cause of his cruel fate. And I appreciate 
daughter of one of those colossally rich } his delicacy in not wishing to apply to my 
Yankees that one reads about in the Figaro? father for so large a sum of money so soon 
That’s all nonsense!” ; after our marriage. 
“T have not the slightest control over the But I have a plan now—such a delightful 
fortune of my wife.” ; plan—that will clear up everything, and then 
“Ask her for the money. She'll give it} Charles and I will live like two people in 
to you fast enough, particularly if you’ll } a fairy-tale, happy forever after! I will send 
just explain to her how badly you need it.” } for this Bertrand Claye, and will negotiate 
“And, if I raise that sum, will you consent with him myself for the paper that he holds 
to give me back that—that paper?” ; with my husband’s signature. If he insists 
“Not if I know myself. Not for less than / upon the fifty thousand dollars, he shall have 
a cool fifty thousand down, in good solid} the money. And then I will take the note 
gold pieces or in bank-notes-—whicheves you | to Charles, and will say: “See here, sir, how 
like. Now, look here—I’m going back to; much worry and distress of mind you would 
the hotel at Montargis for the present. ; have saved yourself, if you had only confided 
I’ve got to see a man here in the neighbor- ; in your wife.” Then I will tear the paper in 
hood about some old furniture and pictures } pieces, and all the clouds will be dispelled, 
that he wants me to buy, so I shall stay here and henceforward there will be no more 
just three days longer. And if, at the end ; gloom and moodiness. But whom can I get to 
of that time, I haven’t got the ten thousand } take charge of the matter for me? How am 
down, we'll see what the nearest magistrate | I to summon Bertrand to come and confer 
will say to that Jittle bit of paper that I keep ; with me? I cannot write to him, as I do not 
safe locked up in the bank at Montargis. ; know at which hotel in Montargis he is stay- 


Oh, you don’t get rid of all your debts as‘ ing. I do not like to send a servant on so 
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confidential and sitcate a mission. “iba CHAPTER VI. 

whom can [ have at hand during my interview THE Chateau de Valdora was looking its 
with this importunate creditor? He is not brightest at the moment of John Forsyth’s 
a man in whose presence I should care to } arrival, and so too was its mistress. The sun 
trust myself, did I not have a protector was shining brilliantly, the flowers on the 
within call. But how stupid I am, not to } lawn and bordering the facade of the chateau 
remember that John Forsyth will arrive this ; were in all their August splendor, and Alice, 
evening, to pay his long-talked-of visit! Hein all the flush of her anticipations and 
it is that shall look up Bertrand Claye for me, } projects, and charmed with the exercise of 
and shall help me to settle the whole matter. } hospitality toward the first guest she had 
How fortunate it is that I shall have so good } received in her new home, displayed even 
a friend at hand at such a momentous crisis, ; more than the vivacity and brightness of her 
and so capable a business-man to advise me ; girlish days. The téte-d-téte dinner was a 
how to raise the fifty thousand dollars. I; very animated repast. Mr. Forsyth had 
am determined to have the money, even if} much to tell about his experiences in St. 
I sell my diamonds to obtain it, though I; Petersburg, as well as many messages to 
should be loath to part with my dear father’s } impart from Mr. and Mrs. Deane, to say 
wedding-gifts to me. But I would make any } nothing of those sent by Alice’s former 
sacrifice to restore the happiness and peace } friends and schoolmates. There was a pack- 
of mind of my husband. age of beautiful gifts from the young wife’s 

A note from Charles, saying he has been } parents to be opened and examined, as well 
forced to go to Orleans to see his business- {as a parcel of new books and music. And 
agent, and that he must start at once. He ; then Alice had to tell all about the service 
will be gone for two days. That will just } that she wanted Mr. Forsyth to render her, 
give me time to work out my little plan, and } though with natural reticence she confided to 
prepare a pleasant surprise, in the shape of} him nothing respecting her reasons for desir- 
the canceled note, for his return. Also, he} ing an interview with Bertrand Claye. She 
begs me to make his excuses to Mr. Forsyth } felt instinctively that the story of her hus- 
for not being here to receive him. It is just} band’s troubles was not to be told to any 
as well, my dear husband—just as well. We } third party, not even to her father, and still 
shall have enough to do to keep us busy dur- ; less to even so good a friend as she considered 
ing the two days of your absence. How $ her present visitor tobe. Mr. Forsyth readily 
nicely everything has worked together for ; acquiesced in all her wishes, and declared 
the realization of my project! I was just } himself ready to do anything that she wanted 
wondering how I could have my talk with ; him to do. 

Bertrand Claye without letting my hus-; “I would tell you the whole story, Mr. 
band know anything about it, and here he } Forsyth,” she said, looking in his face with 
is called from home precisely at the right} eyes as clear and steadfast as the summer 
moment. sky ‘outside, “but I do not think that 

Now to lock up my journal, and then I } Charles would like me to talk over the affair 
will go to see if Mr. Forsyth’s room is in } with anyone. Only, when it is all settled, 
good order, and afterward I must change ;I shall be so glad to have you know how 
my dress. I have already ordered the carriage } valuable your help has been to me, and then 
to be sent to the station to meet the train. ; you will learn from me the whole history 
He will be here in an hour. We will drive } of this very troublesome business.” 
on to Montargis to-morrow and look up Ber-; “Tell me nothing or tell me just what you 
trand Claye. How wonderfully everything } please, princess,” responded the young man, 
has worked together for the success of my } heartily. “All that I need to know is that 
little scheme! I can be of service to you in any way.” 

Here closes the diary of the Princess de} But, as he sat thinking at the window of 
Valdora. Many months were to elapse} his own room after he had retired for the 
before the young wife should again open the } night, he sighed heavily as he looked abroad 
richly bound manuscript volume, of which ; over the wide expanse of the moonlit park 
so few pages were filled and to which no more ; “Troubles and mysteries already,” he mur- 











should ever be added. ; mured to himself, “and not yet six months 
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married. Will this magnificent marriage 
turn out as so many other matches of the 
kind have done? Well, thank goodness, she 
will be back in Paris with her parents in 
some two months more, and Mr. Deane can 
take care of her then, if such care is possible 
for any human being to exercise. But the 
French law gives such unchecked control to 
the husband over the existence of the wife 
that I fear—I fear— But bah! what non- 
sense am I dreaming about, anyhow? ‘Why 
should I imagine that Alice is bound to be 
unhappy because she does not choose to con- 
fide to me all her affairs? I'll go to bed and 
sleep off these absurd ideas.” But, long after 
he had retired to rest, he lay awake, disturbed 
by a vague presentiment of coming evil. 

The next morning dawned cloudless and 
balmy, and, after a promenade in the park 
and gardens, Alice did the honors for her 
guest at a sumptuous lunch, in the preparing 
of which Madame Jacqueline had exerted 
her best skill. Then the pony-carriage was 
ordered, and, with her English groom behind 
her, Alice took the reins and drove off, 
accompanied by Mr. Forsyth, for Montargis, 
there to seek for Bertrand Claye. It was 
some time before they found him. At last, 
in a little tavern called The Silver Lion, 
situated on the banks of the wide canal 
forming one of the network of similar water- 
ways which unites Paris to Marseilles, they 
discovered the personage in question. He 
came out to the carriage when summoned 
to speak with the graceful elegant girl, 
already known throughout all that part of 
the country as the Princess de Valdora, the 
greatest lady of the province; and, being 
perfectly sober and rather abashed at the 
presence in which he found himself, he 
showed to far less disadvantage than he had 
done on the occasion of Alice’s first meeting 
with him. He stood twisting his hat awk- 
wardly in both his hands, as Alice addressed 
him in her usual gentle but dignified manner : 

“Can you come to the chateau, this after- 
noon, Mr. Claye?” she asked. “I understand 
that you have a claim upon my husband, 
which I am anxious to settle; and, if you will 
talk over the business with me, I have no 
doubt but that we can come to terms.” 

“Has he—the prince, I mean—told you 
anything about it?” ejaculated Claye, staring 
at her in surprise. 

“T know all about it—the paper that you 
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hold, and the large sum that you desire for it. 
When can you come to the chateau? I will 
give orders to have you admitted.” 

“Tl be there in an hour’s time, punctu- 
ally—on the word of Bertrand Claye.” 

“In an hour—very good.” So the ponies’ 
heads were turned homeward, and in less 
than half an hour Alice drew rein in front of 
the wide doorway of the chateau. 

“Now, Mr. Forsyth,” she said, as she 
mounted the steps, “I want you to do me 
still another favor. I should like to have 
you present at my interview with this man 
Claye, but I fear that he would not speak 
frankly before a third party. Still, he is 
rather a rough customer for me to deal with 
unless I were sure of having at- hand a pro- 
tector on whom I could rely, in case of need. 
Would you mind smoking your cigar out 
here on the terrace? See, here is a delight- 
ful shaded seat, and I will send you out all 
the morning’s papers. You will thus be 
within sight of the library-windows, and also 
within hearing should I need your presence. 
It is a shame for me to take up so great 
a piece of your visit with my own affairs, but 
I hope my husband will make things pleas- 
anter for you when he returns. You know, I 
expect him by the midnight train.” 

“T can imagine no pleasanter occupation 
than that of watching over your safety, prin- 
cess,” responded the young man. 

“You seem destined to act as my pro- 
tector, Mr. Forsyth,” she answered, brightly, 
as she entered the house. 

It was not long before Bertranc Claye 
made his appearance, being as exact in keep- 
ing his appointment as he said he would be. 
He was at once admitted to the library, where 
Alice was awaiting his coming. The door 
was closed, and the momentous conference 
began. John Forsyth, as he walked to and 
fro, enjoying his cigar and absorbed in the 
contents of the latest arrived American 
papers—which Mr. Deane had caused to be 
forwarded regularly to his daughter—could 
hear the indistinct murmur of voices from 
within the-room from time to time. Once he 
was startled by what he thought was a cry 
from Alice, but no summons to him followed, 
so, after pausing for a moment, he recom- 
menced his perusal of the papers. Suddenly 
the front door was thrown open, and Bertrand 
Claye hurried down the steps and disappeared 
down the avenue of chestnut-trees that led 
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to the lodge. John Forsyth turned to enter} into Montargis at once, and send a dispatch 
the house. As he did so, he started back in ; to Mr. Deane. Then I will come back here 
alarm. He was confronted on the threshold } to escort you and your maid to the station. 
by a being that he scarcely recognized as his } Here is Josephine—now you can give her 
gay young hostess of an hour before. Pale; your orders.” And, placing the weeping 
as ashes, with her great blue eyes dilated to } trembling Alice in the care of her maid, he 

unnatural dimensions, her lips white and ; hurried off on his mission. 
parched as with a sudden fever, Alice clung; An hour later, the train for Paris steamed 
convulsively to his arm with quivering hands ; out of the Montargis station. Amongst its 
whose icy cold struck a chill even through } passengers were the Princess de Valdora and 
the sleeve of his light summer coat. her maid, and Bertrand Claye as well. John 
“What is it—what ails you, princess— } Forsyth did not accompany Madame de Val- 
what can I do for you?” he cried. - { dora, having contented himself with taking 
“Take me away from here—take me to all possible precautions to have her met at 
Paris—to my father—anywhere, to get away the station by Mr. Deane’s secretary, who 
from this place!” she panted. ; had remained in Paris to superintend some 
3 








But will you not wait till the prince ; alterations in the hotel. 
arrives ?” “There is something wrong about the 
“The prince—my husband? Oh, never—} Prince de Valdora,”’ said Mr. Forsyth, to 
never! I cannot meet him. The very sight himself, as the last whistle of the departing 
of him would kill me. Oh! Mr. Forsyth, help ; train died away in the distance, “and I do 
me to hurry away from here before he comes } not mean to put it in his power to say that I 
back. If he finds me here, I shall die!” } ran away with his wife, as he is apparently 
“ But Mr. and Mrs. Deane are not in Paris. ; quite capable of saymg. My poor Alice! 
They went to their villa at Trouville three No, not mine, even in thought, though I 
weeks ago.” : think I should have made her a better hus- 
“T know—I know—but send a telegram to } band than her princely spouse seems to do. 
my father, and he will come to Paris to meet ; I wish I knew really what all her terror and 
me. Bertrand Claye is to go there to-mor- | her troubles were about. But she will be 
row, expressly to see him—my father. Help } under her father’s roof and his protection in 
me—do help me! Call Josephine—tell her; a few hours. I shall not return to the 
to get ready to go.” ; chateau, but will go to the hotel here and 
She paused, pressing her cold hands to her ; send from thence for my trunk. And then 
temples, as if trying to collect her thoughts. ; to-morrow I too will be off to Paris, to see 
“The train leaves Montargis in an hour. } if there is anything I can do for—for Mr, 
We have plenty of time. But the telegram } Deane.” 
—and—and—” ; [END OF PART THIRD.] 
“Calm yourself, dear lady. I will drive {TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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BY J. T. BURTON WOLLASTON. 


Lire brought her nothing men call good— =; She climbed the weary hill of life 
None of its brightest or its best ; With feet unaided and unshod 
But sorrow broke her solitude Save by God’s grace, and constant strife 
And anguish sought her patient breast. g Attended every step she trod. 
Yet through it all her faith was strong, 3 Yet, through the gloom these shadows made, . 
And strongest when most dark her lot ¢ A light about her feet was cast, 
She knew that peace was hers ere long $ And, lifting up her voice, she laid 
Where sorrow dies and tears are not. ’ Her load where loads must come at last. 
So, with clasped hands and bended head, ; Hence those poor lips, so scantly fed, 
Her lips could say : In faith could say : 
“Give us this day “Give us this day 


Our daily bread.” Our daily bread.” 














NINON DE L’ENCLOS. 


BY MRS. IMOGEN B. OAKLEY. 

Tuis remarkable woman was born in Paris, ; acquired a thorough knowledge of Spanish 
in 1616, and was an only child. Her father, and Italian, and was perfectly at home in 
though a man of sense and education, } history, philosophy, and poetry. She both 
indulged her every caprice, while her mother ; wrote and spoke with charming simplicity, 
as constantly thwarted her. }and was an accomplished musician, playing 

Madame de |’Enclos was a devotee and , the lute, oboe, guitar, and harpsichord. 

a bigot, whose only idea of educating her; In an age of beautiful women, her beauty 
daughter consisted in taking her to church } was conspicuous, She was above the average 
twice a day; but Ninon, encouraged by her } height; her skin was fair and smooth, and 
father, always carried with her an entertain- never lost its youthful freshness. Her eyes 
ing book with which she beguiled the hours ; were large and dark, to harmonize with her 
she was forced to spend upon her knees. ; rich chestnut hair. Her voice was sweet, 
Madame de |’Enclos died when Ninon was her manners cordial and free from the slight- 
but fourteen, and, her husband following her } est tinge of affectation. Her beauty and 
a year later, Ninon was left the mistress } accomplishments attracted crowds of suitors, 
of herself and fortune at an age which con- } but she early avowed her intention of never 
signed her playmates ,to the rigorous disci-} marrying. The domestic contentions wit- 
pline of the convent-school. Her course in nessed in her childhood, coupled with her 





life was swayed by the dying advice of her } father’s repeated warnings, had bred in her 
father: “‘My daughter,” he said, “you see } mind a hearty distaste for matrimony. 
all that remains to me in these last moments} Ninon’s house boasted a handsome draw- 
is the fruitless remembrance of pleasures } ing-room, and there she received her com- 
which now abandon me. You, my child, } pany, who usually assembled at five and dis- 
who have so many years to survive me, profit } persed at nine; a few chosen friends remained 
early of your time. Be always less scrupu-} to supper, which was frugal in quantity, but 
lous about the number than the choice of daintily served. Ninon never drank any- 
your pleasures.” thing but water, but she ate heartily, and was. 
Shocking as such advice appears, the moral } always so.gay and lively at the table that her 
defects of Ninon’s education caused it to fall } guests were wont to declare “the soup had 
upon willing ears, and she immediately pre- } gone to her head.” 
pared to follow her father’s counsel. Rent-} Although the irregularities of her life 
ing a small but well-appointed house near; barred, for a time, the doors of society 
the Palais Royal, she established in it her-; against her, many persons of the highest 
self and her household, which consisted of a } station were her warm friends. Men and 
waiting-maid, a valet, a footman, a coachman, } women of every rank could mingle in her 
and a cook. : salon, free from the irksome conventionalities 
Her yearly income amounted to about that fettered them elsewhere. 
twentyfive hundred dollars; she managed it; Dullness was the only unpardonable crime 
with rare discretion and economy, always; in Ninon’s drawing-room. A marshal of 
reserving one year’s income, that she might France, who was the soul of rectitude but 
be charitable without pinching _ herself. } very stupid, once paid her a long call. As 
Notwithstanding her youth, she was already } he rose to go, Ninon exclaimed: “Ah! my 
celebrated throughout Paris for her wit and } lord, how many virtues you make me detest.” 
sense. Her father had inclined her tastes; Notwithstanding her wide reading, she 
toward literature and music, and, after} disliked making or listening to quotations, 
his death, she continued her studies, urged } declaring they were tiresome and pedantic. 
only by a genuine love of knowledge. By} Mignard, the celebrated painter, was once 
the time she reached womanhood, she had } lamenting to her that his daughter had no- 
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memory. “I give you joy, my friend,” cried { with a on mishnbmie during your absence, 
Ninon ; “she will not be able to quote.” and must throw myself entirely on your 
She told a story remarkably well, and the } indulgence for forgiveness. I have lost”— 
few of her letters that are extant are so lively } here she paused—“ the liking I had for you, 
and witty that one cannot help regretting ; but I have not lost my memory. The twenty 
that she did not follow the example of so } thousand crowns you left to my care remain 
many bright women of her century, and leave } undisturbed in the same casket in which you 
a volume of memoirs for the delight of pos-;} brought them to me. Carry them away with 
terity. She said, one day, that she returned } you.” 
thanks to God every night for the strength; Christina, the learned but eccentric Queen 
of her mind, and prayed every morning to} of Sweden, declared that she had not met 
be preserved from the weakness of her heart. } any woman in France whom she liked and 
The young Marquis de Sévigné was one of } admired so much as Mademoiselle de l’Enclos. 
those who sought to magnify their own } She tried to prevail upon her to leave Paris 
importance by a flirtation with Mademoiselle } and become a member of her own household; 
de VEnclos; but all her regard for the} but Ninon was too fond of her freedom to 
good opinion of his mother, the incompa- relinquish it, even to be the favorite com- 
rable letter-writer, did not prevent her from } ; panion of a queen. 
declaring that he had “the simplicity of } ‘ Ninon’s faults, great as they were, arose 
a dove, a soul of panada, a body of wet} from her keen sense of justice. She early 
paper, and a heart of orange-gourd soused in | perceived that men and women must of 
snow—in short, a man beyond all manner of necessity be subject to the same moral law; 
description.” hence, she argued, if one sex might violate it 
Though fickle in love, Ninon was a true } with impunity, so might the other. With a 
and faithful friend. A certain Monsieur } less perverted education, she would have been 
de Gourville, for whom at one time she} able to draw just the opposite conclusion 
had professed the warmest feeling, was pro- } from the same premises. 
scribed during the civil war of the Fronde} As Ninon grew older and renounced the 
and obliged to leave Paris. In the disturbed } excesses of her youth, the rather lax morality 
condition of public affairs, he scarcely knew } of the time freely forgave the past. Her house 
what disposition to make of his money, } became more and more the resort of people 
which amounted to forty thousand crowns. } of wit and learning. It was one of the few 
At length, he decided to leave twenty thou- } places in Paris where an evening could be 
sand crowns in the hands of Ninon and } passed without scandal, gambling, or ennui. 
entrust the remainder to a gentleman noted ; Her drawing-room was deemed the centre of 
throughout Paris for his integrity. After the } ; good company, and even the strictest parents 
lapse of six months, Monsieur de Gourville | eagerly sought admission for their sons in 
was permitted to return. He at once called ; order that they might profit by its atmos- 
upon his friend for his money; but what; phere of wit and elegance. 
was his astonishment to hear that honest} High birth and wealth were no recom- 
man solemnly deny ever having received ;} mendations, to Ninon; and, as advancing 
a penny from him. Thinking it folly to years and purer life widened her circle 
expect Ninon to prove faithful 1o a trust: of friends, it took unusual ability and much 
that had been betrayed by a man of repute, } urging to gain her acquaintance. She seems 
Monsieur de Gourville did not go to see her, } never to have lost the charms of her youth. 
but sought to reconcile himself to his loss. ; She was past sixty when the famous Swedish 
A letter from Ninon finally decided him to} general, John Bannier, threw himself at her 
go to her house, though without cherishing } feet. Twenty years later, having just listened 
the slightest idea of hearing anything of his ; to a fervent declaration of love, she declared 
twenty thousand crowns. His face, pale and } her vanity satisfied. ‘I piqued myself upon 
dejected in spite of himself, quickly caught } having a lover at four-score, and it was only 
Ninon’s attention, and, on her asking the } yesterday that I was eighty complete.” 
cause of his trouble, he told the story of his; At ninety, her company was still in eager 
friend’s perfidy. ‘request, and she preserved such an air of 
“Sir,” she answered, “I also haye met: youth and beauty that it was said “Cupid 
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had retreated into the very wrinkles of her | Ninon was unsparing in her contempt for 
forehead.” ; mere personal charms, rating high above 
We can only regret that she did not } them the more lasting attractions of gracious 
bequeath to a grateful posterity her secret for ; manners or a cultivated mind. 
preserving her beauty from the clutches of} As old-age settled down upon her, in 
time; there is, however, good reason to believe } reality though not in appearance, she with- 
that she made use of no magic beautifier, mys- } drew more and more from the world and 
teriously concocted in the innermost recesses } devoted: herself to—werks of charity, and, in 
of her apartment beneath her own vigilant ; a lavish generosity to the poor and suffering, 
eye, but depended rather upon the whole- ; sought to expiate the faults of her youth. 
some influences of an active mind, plenty of} It was not until 1706 that she closed her 
sleep, and systematic outdoor exercise. still beautiful eyes upon the world that she 
Hygiene as a science was utterly unknown } had known for nearly a hundred years. 
in Ninon’s time, yet she was wise enough } In the glowing eulogy pronounced upon her 
to. formulate its laws for herself and adhere } by a well-known abbé occurs this sentence 
to them with unswerving regularity. as a fitting epitaph: “ Her faults were those 
Although the loveliest woman in France, ' of her age; her virtues were of all time.” 
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A DREAMER’S DREAM. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


“AH, give me your hand,” she whispered, $ 
“And sit you here by my side; 
Fasten the oars in the rowlocks— 
We will drift with the downward tide. 


He burn his heart into ashes 

With the dead-white flame and heat 
Of passionate burning embers, 

And fall into dust at the feet 


And here, where the soft waves murmur 
And the tumults of traffic cease, 

I would rest in your love, my brother, 
And dream me the dream of peace. 


Of the soul as his own soul’s answer, 
That meets him as fire meets fire— 

*Twere better to dare the tempest 
Than perish by slow desire. 


It is true that the stin of the morning 
Will tint with its crimson lights— 

That the blue of the heavens will sparkle 
On a thousand of summer nights; 


But what if the heart outgoing, 
A passionate lovelit flame, 

Shall meet but pretense and seeming 
And love that is but a name? 


But for me, [ must walk in the valley, 
The shadow of death at my side. 

Let me bathe in the waters of Lethe— 
Let forgetfulness claim me his bride. 


It shall melt with its buyning pulses; 
Tt shall crush with its awful pain ; 

And its sobbing breath shall blister 
Where breath or where voice were vain. 


‘Talk thou of the days of the future, And the ghost of a love all soulless 





And tell me of hope or of strife! 
Oh, I would that we died in dying— 
Or living, that it were life. 


I have whispered my heart of courage; 
I have sung it the song of rest: 

‘Take thou the muffied harp-chords 
And teach me the most and best. 


Ah, teach me a far better living 
And help me to banish my fears; 

‘Then show me a way to o’ermaster 
These miserable long, long years. 


For, whoso would feed his hunger 
With the love of a dim ideal, 

He will choke on the husks of seeming: 
Far better that, in the real, 





Shall bind him and hold him still,” 
While his soul in purple surges 
Beats, maddened, against his will. 


You may hold to the truth of the singer ; 
You may teach what the poet sings— 
That only from our dead sorrows 
Arise we to better things. 


But the soul that is crushed and baffled 
And conquered and trodden down, 
Shall its cries of impotent anguish 
Be more than the victor’s crown? 


Ah, give me the oars, my brother, 
I would dash with the speed of light. 
I will no more dream on the river— 
Then, dearest, good-bye—good-night !” 
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MISTAKE. 


BY GEORGE T 


. O’'DANIELS. 


: 
T was October, and in the ; 

country! Linda Marle 
stood at the gate of the farm- 
house in which she was a guest, 
and gazed on the beauties spread 
before her. Abundant harvests had blessed 
the labors of the husbandman; fields of 
waving grain, ripened by the sparkling dews 
and golden sunlight of summer, were rustling 
now in the wandering breeze; the fat sleek 
herd yet feasted upon the juicy pastures, or 
drank from the brook whose pellucid waters 
sang softly as they rippled away to the far-off 
river; forest-trees had exchanged their eme- 
rald robes for others of gold and yellow and 
brown, and the distant horizon wore the 
soft rosy flush which only the Sens | 
suns of October can impart to the western 
skies. ‘ 

Linda seemed entranced. To her, it was } 
all novel and beautiful, and each day } 
appeared to be a new masterpiece in nature’s 
picture-gallery, hung for her especial delight 
and inspection. She was a city girl, and this 
was her first experience in the country. She 
had left school the June previous; but, her 
mother and elder sister being absent in 
Europe, she had begged the privilege of 
spending the months which would elapse 
between that time, and their return home } 
with her old nurse, who a few years before } 
had married a prosperous farmer. After the 
interchange of many letters, in which the 
daughter had pleaded so eloquently that the 
absent mother gave a final consent, Linda 
had come unheralded to the pretty cottage, 
of which her quondam nurse was now the 
contented mistress. 

Mrs. Wilson received her with a glad sur- ' 
prise. She conducted her to a light airy } 
















a handful of June roses and fragrant honey- 
suckles for the stand between the windows. 

“Qh, if I had only known you were com- 
ing, Miss Linda,” she said, “I would have 
had everything so different.” 

“You could have made no improvement,” 
replied Linda, sincerely. “ This is the purest 
room I ever was in, and I would not have it. 
changed. I didn’t wish you to go to any 


> trouble for me, and I came unannounced on 


that account. You mustn’t regard me as 
company, nor let my presence interfere with 
your domestic arrangements. I have come 
to receive pleasure and ‘to bestow it if I can.” 

In the course of the conversation which 
ensued, Mrs. Wilson imparted the informa- 
tion that she had another guest, a young gen- 
tleman who was boarding with them during 
the summer months. 

“A boarder!” exclaimed Linda. 
horrible! What shall I do?” 

“Oh, he will never notice you,” replied 
Mrs. Wilson, consolingly. “He is a poor 
young man, and is completely wrapped up in 
his books and papers: He just comes and 
goes as he pleases, and we don’t mind him at 
all.” 

“T’m sorry he’s here,” said Linda, thought- 
fully, “but I believe I’m equal to the situ- 
ation. I have a wonderful plan in my head.” 

Her pretty face glowed like the sunset, 
and her eyes danced mischievously. 

“T’ve arranged in my mind that you are 
my aunt, Margaret Wilson, and I am your 
niece, Lucy Smith. Will you consent?” 

“Why, certainly, if you say so, Miss Linda, 
but indeed I am just so proud to have you 
here that it will be hard for me not to tell 
who you are. Such a pretty young lady as 
you, and the daughter of the Hon. Augustus 
Marle, of Philadelphia, would receive more 
attention than my niece, Lucy Smith, would. 
I’m afraid I can’t keep such a great secret.” 

“But you must!” urged Linda, impera- 
tively. “I have come here to rusticate, 


“How 





chamber above her own, and helped her} not to receive attentions from your neigh- 

remove her dusty attire. She brought fresh bors. I shall be sorry I came, if you do not 

water and spotless towels for her use, and} combine with me in this little scheme. 
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it not for that horrible summer-boander of } 


yours; but, if he knows who I really am, 
he may feel inclined to be attentive to me, 
And, Margaret,” dolefully, “I have never 


been in society and know nothing of enter- } 


taining gentlemen.” 

“You always would have your own way,’ 
said Mrs. Wilson, doubtful of the feasibility 
of Linda’s plan; “and Dll have to yield this } 
time too, I suppose.” 

“You haven’t forgotten the time when 
I used to tease the life nearly out of you, 
have you, Margaret?” 

“Not I,” was the reply. 


have not recovered from it. 
better than anything, and I have all of your } 
little letters yet, and the book-mark you } 
worked for me, and the pretty collars and 
handkerehiefs you gave me when I married. ' 
But how did it ever happen that you came } 
away out here to see me?” 

“Mother and Katherine are in Europe,” 
replied Linda, 


a year; the house is shut up and the servants } 


all dismissed, and father is boarding at a 
hotel. The arrangement was made for me } 
to go to the seaside with Aunt Mildred— 
you remember how dignified and ceremonious 
she was; but I knew what it meant, to be 
chaperoned by her, and I was awfully anxious 
to keep out of the net. I have often heard 
Katherine tell how strict her ideas of pro- 
priety are, and I concluded that my disposition 
couldn’t adapt itself to her requirements; so } 
I wrote to mother to be allowed to visit you. 
She consented—and lo! Iam here. I don’t 
know what to do about your summer-boarder, 
though. I’m in an awful quandary: I brought 
only the plainest of my wardrobe—for, in 
coming to enjoy myself, I wouldn’t be bothered 
with unnecessary finery.” 

“Tf you are to be presented as my niece,” 
said Mrs. Wilson, cheerfully, ‘“ expensive 
clothing would be inappropriate.” 

“That’s so,” assented Linda, readily. “It’s 
settled now, isn’t it, Margaret? Henceforth 


I am ‘Lucy Smith, your niece, a milliner : 
from New York, who has come to the country } 


to recruit her jaded health.’ Don’t even tell 


your husband our little secret yet. But what ’ 


is his name? .He isa relative too, you know.” 
“Jack,” answered Mrs. Wilson. 
“Uncle Jack and Aunt Margaret!” 
VoL. XCVII—14. 
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“You were one 
willful little miss, sure; and I see that you } 
But I loved you 


“and have been for nearly : 
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‘cnalaiens Linda, “ “That is a delightful 
combination. But, if you should forget and 
: call me ‘Miss Linda,’ I will never, never 
} forgive you. By the way, you have not 
told me your boarder’s name.” 

“Edgar T. Lane,” was the reply. 

> “And where is he from?” 

’; “From Massachusetts, I believe. We know 
very little about him ; but you will meet him 
at tea.” 

“Oh, Margaret, if it weren’t for all those 
horrible rash promises I made to mother, 
I should love to cultivate his acquaintance.” 

“ What did you promise her, Miss Linda?” 
“Three almost impossible things,” replied 

Linda, meditatively: “First, to obey you 

implicitly ; second,” counting upon her pretty 

; fingers, “ to wear a sun-bonnet and kid gloves 

} night and day; third, to have no conver- 

} sation with young gentlemen unless polite- 
;ness demanded it—lest I should become 
{involved in a love-affair and encourage a 

} fortune-hunter. As if I possessed no attrac- 

} tions but my fortune!” 

Mrs. Wilson laughed. 

“You have broken one of the promises 

already,” said she. “Instead of obeying me, 
; you have forced me into obedience to you. 

iT shall use my authority, however, and com- 

2 

; 


4 


pel you to regard the others.” 

“My alias and the millinery business 
together effoctnally release me from keeping 
the third promise,” reasoned Linda, sagely ; 

‘politeness demands that I should have 
some conversation with your guest, and, as 
it is presumable that I have no fortune, 
I will not of course be encouraging a fortune- 
hunter. As for the kid glove and sun-bonnet 
affair, I shall make it a matter of prayerful 
consideration and leave it to my conscience. 
Circumstances alter cases, you know; and 
the truth of it is, Aunt Margaret, I was 
’ forced to sign the contract.” 

“You were a willful child and you are a 
} willful maid,” said Mrs. Wilson; “but I 
‘think I can manage you. I must go now 
;and arrange for an early tea. You can lie 
;down and rest awhile, and, whenever you 
choose, you can come into my room.” 

“What an awful nuisance!” thought Mr. 
} Lane, savagely, as he saw from his window 
a pretty young girl alight from a hack, at the 
gate. “Must be a relative, if one may judge 

by the effusive meeting between her and my 
‘hostess. I imagined I had found a Paradise 
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on earth; and behold, uae comes the inevi- { someone, or perhaps of some picture, con- 
table serpent before T've been domesticated } nected with the past. 

a week. Right pretty, though, and looks as; “Did I understand your wife to call her 
if she might be somebody. She’s come to } niece ‘Miss Smith’?” he asked, of Mr. Wil- 


stay too, for she’s got a regular Saratoga.” } son, who occupied a seat beside him upon 
He resumed his book, and, in following up ; the veranda. 
the fortunes of the inimitable “Pip” in Great’ “Yes—Lucy Smith. Didn’t know that 


Expectations, he forgot for the time the; Margaret had such a relative until this after- 
pretty girl who, a few moments before, had} noon. She’s apprenticed to a milliner in 
trodden the flower-bordered path with the air New York, and, having an unexpected vaca- 
of an empress. Nevertheless, he made a tion, she thought she’d come out here and 
careful toilet before descending to the even- } rest.” 
ing meal, and, when he was introduced by } After the first night, the two were often 
his hostess to Miss Smith, his bow and air } together. Mr. Lane sought Linda’s society, 
of surprise were a compliment to her beauty } and her many conversations with him were, 
which Linda fully appreciated. They sat { no doubt, the result of the “demands which 
téte-d-téte during the meal, a neat hospitable ; politeness made upon her.” 
country supper of deliciously broiled fowls ; He played onthe guitar and sang well, and 
and snowy bread, preserves as clear as } Linda sometimes accompanied him in the 
amber, light feathery cakes and golden | little home-ballads and lov e-songs which she 
butter, great red strawberries smothered in declared were the only ones in her répertoire. 
sugar, and cream, and milk, such as Linda; They read Hyperion beneath the branches 
had never seen before. of the sugar-maple; discussed Bismarck and 
Mr. Lane watched her as she ate, and; Grévy and Carlyle when the daily papers 
decided that she was well-bred even if she } were brought in, and weighed the merits of 
were related to these ordinary people; he Tasso and Dante and Tennyson in the cool 
noticed that she was prettily dressed, and } quiet parlor. 
that the pale-blue muslin and the filmy | “You are fond of flowers,” said he, one 
ruching at the throat became her wonder- { morning, when he met her in the veranda 
fally well. laden with wild blossoms from the woodland. 
Linda’s observations were as minute as his,; “Indeed I am,” she replied. “It is 
although each was unaware of the other’s inter- } delightful to be where one has the freedom 
est. She saw that Mr. Lane was a remarkably ; of wood and vale, and where a flower can be 
handsome man; poor he might be, but he cer- purchased with less than a day’s wages. 
tainly seemed well educated and cultivated. : Those who live in the country do not appre- 
He was not a great talker—he spoke but once ; ciate their independence and privileges.” 
or twice during the entire meal; but his voice; “You have never visited here before, I 
was decidedly pleasant, his teeth perfect, and ; believe.” 
his smile actually fascinating. “No; my aunt has been married but a 
This summer-boarder seemed guite a for- } few years, and, since that time, my duties 
midable personage, and, as they rose from ; have been of such a nature that there has 
the table, Linda, in her mind, laid aside the } been but little intercourse between us.” 
sun-bonnet and kid gloves and the dainty; “I imagine you have been a student much 
Mother-Hubbards that had been made espe- } of your life,” he said, interrogatively. 
cially for the summer campaign. ; “Then you imagine vain things,” replied 
Mr. Lane watched her as she walked} Linda. “Our public schools are open to the 
among the flowers, the setting sun irradiating ; poor as well as to the rich, and I had pride 
her face, and decided that this bright unso- } enough to accomplish my tasks. But as for 
phisticated girl would be an addition, instead being a student, I haven’t the time for that. 
of a drawback, to the summer’s pleasure. } I have education enough for my needs, and 
And yet there was something indefinably ; that is all one requires.” 
familiar about her. His memory was too; “And what are your needs?” he asked, 
tenacious of names and faces for him to have } with a peculiar smile. 
forgotten the fact if he had ever met her} “To distinguish between right and wrong, 
before, but certainly she was a reminder of ! shallowness and depth, truth and falsehood.” 


| 
| 











Somehow, Mr. Lane felt siiisoniiliatatiba. 
After an acquaintance of six weeks with this 


weer 


pretty girl, she was still incomprehensible to } 
him. He began to wish that she had not } 


come into his vicinity. 

Was it fate that brought her there to test 
his truth, his depth, his manliness? 

He assisted her in arranging her flowers, 
his hand touching hers so often that she was 
continually blushing, and he continually 
beggirlg to be excused for his awkwardness. 
He twined a wreath of myrtle about her 


head and called her the queen of love and ; 


beauty. And this young girl, fresh ftom } 


school and with no male acquaintances } 


except Mr. Lane, was fast becoming entangled 
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“Tn a thousand ways,” she replied, lightly. 

; “Mention some of them, won’t you?” he 
insisted. 

“Well,” she answered, carelessly, “you 
: have admired all of my pretty toilets, and 
‘untangled all of my knotty silks; you’ve 
‘read so many of those dull prosy articles 
; about tariff and revenue and diplomacy to 
} me that I am really quite learned in national 
: affairs, and besides—” 

“ That is sufficient,” he exclaimed, proudly ; 

‘you needn’t swell the list.” 

“But I caees tell you that I am sabi 
obliged to you,” she continued, innocently. 

“T can imagine that,” he replied, impa- 
} tiently. “But,” in an injured tone, “I didn’t 


; 


in the meshes his fascinations were weaving ; expect you to answer me in that strain, 


about her. 
Mrs. Wilson expostulated in vain. 


“Your mother will never forgive me,” she } 


exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, “if she 
finds out that I am allowing this intimacy.” 

“She will never know it,” declared Linda, 
stoutly. 
am not the girl to bestow an unsought affec- 
tion. If you don’t betray me, he will never 
learn that I am different from what I pretend 
to be.” 

“You are such a beauty, Miss Linda,” 
continued Mrs. Wilson, “and I know how 
proud and ambitious your mother is. We 


don’t know a thing about Mr. Lane, except ; 


that he’s young and handsome, and, indeed, 
I’m becoming alarmed about it all. I do 
wish he would go away.” 


“T do too,” said Linda, indifferently ; “but ! 


then, I suppose he’ll remain several weeks 
yet. 
quarrel any more—that’s a darling !” 

Mrs. Wilson sighed audibly as her deft fin- 
gers knotted the pink sash over the white 
dress, and she wished most heartily that one } 
or the other of her guests would depart. 

September came. 

“ My vacation will soon be over now,” 
Linda, one evening, as she and Mr. Lane sat 
in the moonlit veranda. 
every day to be summoned home.” 

“You have enjoyed your holiday?” he 
asked. 

“Beyond my most sanguine expectations.” 

“Have I contributed anything to your 
enjoyment, Lucy ?” 

“Certainly,” she answered, unhesitatingly. 

“In what way ?” he asked. 


; 


“He cares nothing for me, and I} 


Here, tie my sash, please, and don’t } 


said } 


“T am expecting } 


} Lucy.” 

; “Didn’t you expect me to tell you the 
truth?” she asked, in surprise. “ How could 
: I have answered differently? I cannot recall 
any other way in which you have contrib- 
‘ uted to my enjoyment.” 

“What a misspent vacation mine has 
been,” he exclaimed, in low tones. “How 
utterly love’s labor has been-lost.” 

Linda was startled, but she did not reply. 
} He observed that there were tears in her 
$ eyes, and he took advantage of the discov- 
ery. 

“May I tell you in what manner you have 
contributed to my enjoyment?” he asked. 
“Certainly ; I have no objection.” 

; “The afternoon of your arrival, I regretted 
your coming.” 

“You are candid,” she said. 

“Listen, and you may judge. An hour 
after I met you, I was glad that you came. 
You have added to my happiness by awaken- 
} ing within me an emotion of whose existence 

} I never dreamed. You have taught me what 
; it is to love.” 
“You are under many obligations, then,” 
she answered, lightly. 
“So many that I cannot endure that you 
: should jest about them.” 
He looked into her face—it was indeed a 
; beautiful one. He saw that she was expect- 
ant and hopeful, although she appeared to 
be careless and indifferent. He was a man 
, of the world, she but seventeen. 
“T shall always look back to this as the 
‘ very brightest summer of my life,” he said, 
sadly. “I am sorry, though, that our inti- 
mate association suggests nothing to your 
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remembrance but prosy political articles 
and tangled silks.” 

The pathos of his voice, the tenderness of : 
his glance, disarmed her. 


murmured, in low tones; “believe me, I did } 
not mean to.” 
“Then, when we part, you will remember ; 
me kindly?” 
“Indeed [ will.” 


eee 
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; cover that she was not plebeian by birth 
‘nor dependent upon her own exertions for 
a livelihood, She felt a pride in telling him 


, of her distinguished father, of her proud 
“T am sorry if I have wounded you,” she } 


dignified mother, of Katherine so beautiful 
and stately. She had thought of it all many 
; times that day, and had wondered how his 
sincere truthful nature would regard her 
freak. 


After a while, Mr. Lane came out and 


“And oh! Lucy,” he said, clasping her | , joined her at the gate. He drew her down 


hand in his, “if you will only remember me | 
as I shall you, Would you know how that 
will be?” ; 


“T shall hold you in remembrance with 
a love that will last through time and into } 
eternity. Have you nothing for me in 
return?” 

He felt her hand tremble within his own; 
he could hear her quick breathing, could see 
her dewy eyes. 

“You do love me, Lucy,” he cried, “ not- 
withstanding your pride. Such love as mine 
cannot, cannot go unrewarded.” 

Still she was sjlent, but he knew that love 
had gained another victory. 

“T am not worthy of you, Edgar,” she said, 
after a while. 

“And why are you not worthy, little one?” 

“‘ Because I am poor and unknown.” 

“Am I not poor and unknown too? Poy- 
erty is very sweet to me now, since it has 
revealed to me the brightest, purest gem 
that man could hope to wear next his heart.” 

Thus he talked, and silently she listened. 
The pale moon went down the September 
sky, and, when it kissed the earth good-night, 
Linda Marle was the affianced wife of Edgar 
Lane. 

October came—that calm glorious October 
evening which saw Linda at the farm-house 
gate, enjoying the fair autumn scenery spread 
like a picture before her. All day long, she 
had been thinking of the new relationship 
in which she stood to Edgar Lane. She 








on a rustic seat underneath a maple-tree. 


} He seemed constrained and ill at ease; he 


{tried to talk, but failed. She noticed his 
She did not answer. 


peculiar mood, and inquired the cause. 

“T am going away to-morrow,” he said, 
after a moment’s hesitation. “I received a 
letter, this afternoon, which renders my 
departure inevitable.” 

Linda’s heart beat wildly for a moment. 

“T shall be so lonely without you,” she 
said. 

“You will soon recover from it,’ he 
asnwered, lightly. “When you return to 
your former associates and impatient lovers, 
you will forget this little episode in our 
lives.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in a 
startled voice. “I don’t quite understand 
you.” 

“T mean that ‘out of sight, out of mind’; 
that our casual meeting and the little drama 
we have acted will soon cease to be even a 
memory with you.” 

“T don’t quite understand you yet,” she 
said, after a pause, looking into his eyes 
with a gaze so true and steady that his own 
fell beneath it. 

He scarcely knew how to reply. 

“T mean, Lucy, that this love-making of 
ours was a game at which we both seem 
to have played remarkably well. Of course, 
you entered into it as I did—to assist the 
flight of time.” 

She understood him now. Her brain was 
throbbing, her heart was aching; but she 


regretted now that she had been sailing} could not allow him to believe that she had 
under false colors—he was so true and } stooped to base falsehood in order to conquer. 
honorable that he might not regard her; “TI have no impatient lovers awaiting my 


folly with leniency; and, much as she’ return,” she said, courageously. “ Yours was 
dreaded it, this very night she would tell | ; the first heart I ever tried to win—you the 
him. He might condemn her course as ' ; very first who ever tried to win mine. You 
silly and romantic; but he certainly would / are the first, too, to tell me that hearts are 
not cease to love her. She anticipated his ) playthings.” 


“T supposed of course that you were 


surprise and pleasure when he should dis- ' 
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trifling sitet me,” he said, in feeble extenu- { 
ation of his conduct. “T never dreamed | 
that you were in earnest.” 

“You were mistaken,” 
coldly: “I was in earnest.’ 

Mr. Lane moved uneasily in his seat. He } 
felt uncomfortable. She had received his ‘ 
disclosure very differently from what he had ; 
anticipated. He would rather, ten thousand ‘ 
times, that she had called him a scoundrel. } 
As it was, he felt humbled and silenced. 3 

She moved as far from him as the length ; 
of the seat would permit, and, looking into § 
his face again, said, in low deliberate tones: 

“T met you to-night with the full intention ; 
of confiding a secret to your keeping; but : 
your open confession of hypocrisy has ren- 
dered my little surprise unnecessary. I 
know nothing of you, your home, nor your } 
friends, and of myself you are equally igno- 
rant. It is barely possible that you and I} 
will ever meet again.” 

She spoke with the emphasis of self-recog- ; 
nized superiority ; rose with the dignity of a 
queen, and, bidding him good-night, slowly 
entered the house. 

“What a beautiful, beautiful woman you } 
are, Katherine,” exclaimed Linda, as she 
gazed into her sister’s face, the day after the 
reunion of the family. 

“T can reciprocate the compliment, 
assure you,” answered Katherine, smiling | 
into Linda’s uplifted eyes. “I shall have to } 


she answ ered, | 


keep you in the background, lest your young | 


fresh beauty totally eclipse me.” 

“T think you will not envy me if I do,” 
replied Linda, slyly, “for mother tells me : 
that you are already betrothed.” i 

A red-rose flush suffused Katherine’s pearly } 
face as she answered softly : 

“You may make as many conquests as } 
you please, little sister, so that you do not 
rob me of one heart—one is all I ask.” 

“ Tell me something of him,” urged Linda. ‘ 


“I feel much interest in the person you are | 


to marry.” 

Katherine told her of her lover, whose 
name was Marcus Howard: that she had met 
him two summers before at Newport, and 
that he had addressed her just previous to | 
her departure for Europe. He knew of her 
return, and she was expecting his arrival at 
any moment. They had corresponded dur- 


ing her travels in Europe, and she had 
promised that their engagement should be 


' added. 
} see him, Linda, you will not wonder that I 


: “how I loved him! 


} sister. 
‘ woman’s heart is worth a regret from her. 


eee 


the exception and not the rule. 
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announced tnishiedately and their marriage 


: take place in a few months. 


“T feel supremely happy in his love,” she 
“He is noble and good—when you 


love him. But tell me something of yourself. 
Are you still 
‘heart-whole, 
In maiden meditation fancy-free’?”’ 


“T have not been as fortunate as you,” 
she answered, softly. “TI have had one little 


love-affair, but it sete disastrously. I shall 
never love again.” 
“ What!” inquired Katherine. “Was not 


your love returned ?” 

For answer, Linda told her all—of Edgar 
Lane: how he had won her love, and then 
cast it aside. 

“And oh! Katherine,” she concluded, 
I thought him all that 
was honorable and true, and I found him 
base and deceitful.” 

“He was not worthy of you,” said Kath- 
erine, in full sympathy with her weeping 
“No man who would trifle with a 


Better be thankful that you discovered his 
baseness, than regret that you failed to win 
his regard.” 

“T detest him now,” exclaimed Linda, 
scornfully ; “but tell me, Katherine: do all 
men make such conquests when they can?” 

“No, not all. Heaven grant that there 
are but few. Your lover, let us hope, was 
It is proba- 
ble that you will never meet him again, and 
absence will bring forgetfulness.” 

“Tf absence brings forgetfulness,” said 
Linda, through her tears, “how is it that 
} you and Mr. Howard have been faithful 
; throughout your separation ?” 

“We have each been worthy of the other’s 


‘ remembrance,” said Katherine, softly. 


Linda sighed audibly as she dried her tear- 
ful eyes, but in her heart she was thankful 
that her sister’s experience had not been like 
hers. 

The next afternoon, Mr. Howard was 
announced. Katherine pasged the card to 
Linda after she had read it, and the latter 
could not fail to observe the trusting expres- 
sion of her sister’s countenance. She watched 
her as she made her toilet, and envied her 
the sweet tranquility that faith gives to love. 
Katherine fastened a creamy rose at her 
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throat, and, taking up her lace handkerchief,, An hour later, Katherine entered Linda’s 
said to Linda. ;chamber. Her eyes showed traces of recent 
“After a while, you must come down. Iam } tears, but she was calm and self-possessed. 
anxious to present you to Marcus—I want; “TI have dismissed him forever,” she said. 
you two to be the very best of friends.” | “ He tried to excuse his offense; but I could 
It was twilight when Lindaentered the par- } not now give my happiness into his keeping. 
lor, and the gas was not yet lighted. She} We will never refer to the matter again. 
could not see Mr. Howard’s face distinctly ; } I will explain it to mother.” 
but his manner, his figure, his voice, were } Linda’s love-affair with Mr. Lane resulted 
strangely familiar. As soon as her eyes} as he had predicted. In less than a year 
became accustomed to the subdued light, she it had “ceased to be even a memory with 
rose, and, turning to her sister, exclaimed: her,” for at the end of that time her engage- 
“ Katherine, is this man Marcus Howard?” } ment was announced; and, later, the most 
“ Certainly,” answered Katherine, in sur- brilliant event that had occurred in society 
prise. “What a question, Linda!” } for years was chronicled by the papers as 
“Then he has an alias!” returned Linda, “the marriage of Houston Moore, of Boston, 
scornfully. “This man is the hero of the to Linda, youngest daughter of the Hon. 
; 
i 





little story I confided to you yesterday. } Augustus Marle, of Philadelphia.” 
This is Edgar Lane, that irresistible person} Katherine is still unmarried, so is Marcus 
who spent his summer in winning the heart} Howard. They have met but rarely since 
of a poor unknown milliner’s-apprentice.” } Linda exposed his duplicity; but they have 
She turned from them both, and, as she} not outlived the remembrance of the love 
turned, she saw depicted, in his face, sur-} which once united them. Even now he is 
prise, anger, and mortification ; in hersister’s,} pleading for reinstatement, and Linda, 
amazement, incredulity, and pride. Imme-} supremely blessed in her own domestic 
diately, she left the room. ‘relations, is his advocate and friend. 
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MICHAEL WIDMAN. 


BY ISAAC B. CHOATE. 


’Mone the legends manifold, } And entreat he would forego 

The heroic stories told 3 His dread purpose and relent’? 

Of a triumph bravely won “For,” he said, “our strength is spent.’” 
Or a good deed nobly done, 
Comes to mind this simple one— 


Howe was firm. His errand vain, 
Of Widman and of Washington. 


Widman crossed the lines again. 
Caught by pickets as a spy, 

He was tried and doomed to die, 
When a neighbor, hastening on, 
Came to plead with Washington. 


Michael Widman—name unknown 
But for this incident alone 

In his uneventful life 

Spent apart from mortal strife ; 
Man of peace, he must abhor 


Warmly was the suit preferred, 
As vain and wicked every war. 


Kindly the petition heard ; 

But the pressure of the cause 

Gave stern rigor to the laws. 

Said the chief: “ But for the end, 
Glad would I reprieve your friend.” 


What of sympathy had he 

In our struggle to be free? 

What were rule or rulers here, 
When hisehomage and his fear, 
When his loyalty and love, 

All were owed the Throne above? 


“Friend? He is no friend to me, 

But my bitterest enemy.” 

Then was said in gracious tone: 
“Thanks for what thy course has shown, 


What to him could be the name 


Of Tory? What could be the blame, ; And, for Christian charity, 
To seek a conference with the foe Thy request is granted thee.” 
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SOR’S BOYS. 


AUGUSTA. 


FIveE and twenty year, cold and hot, wet 
and dry, in storm and in sunshine, I’ve been 
Titus Jones’s loving wife, and in all that time 
me and Titus has never had no trouble to 
speak of. Oh, of course, we’ve had our little 
differences—everybody has them, and loves 
each other the better for it. Five and twenty 
year, and not a speck of new furniture in 
the house, excepting the cradle and a churn 
and a pair of steelyards and two water- 
pails ! 

All our neighbors has got chamber-sets, 
and it was last spring that I says to Titus, 
says I: 

“T want a chamber-set for the fore-room } 
chamber.” 

Titus was a-laboring away on a piece of } 
rather toughish beefsteak, and he waited till | 
he’d come off conqueror and got it swallered | 
down, afore he spoke. Then says he: 

“Why, Sary Ann, what in natur’ put that 
idee in yer head?” ; 

“Wal,” says I, “all the neighbors has got } 
’em.” 

“Sho!” says he, “is that so? What do 
they cost?” 

“Oh, anywhere from twentyfive dollars up ° 
to two hundred or so.” 

“Jimminy jinks!”’ says he. “Wal, now, } 
Sary Ann, ’tain’t no use expecting me to put | 
out any such sum of money as that are! } 
Taters has rotted like blazes, apples hain’t } 
brought half-price, and that sorrel colt has 
got a spavin, and won’t bring nothing nigh | 
what I callated, and one of the calves got 
choked with a pesky turnip! And here you be 
talking about chamber-sets!” Says he, as if 
a bright idee had all to once struck him: 
“why don’t you take a few boarders and get 
the money ?” 

Then he went off outdoors to ploughing the 
cabbage-lot, and I went to cleaning out the 
front-room closet. Jest as I’d got everything 
on the floor,.and all the chairs piled full of 
glass jars and crockery, the bell rung and 
Elder Jacobs called. 

The elder is a fine man, though he does 
preach them old-fashioned peppery sermons 


5 


} see if I wouldn’t take a friend of his’n, and 


and bangs the Bible dreadfully, but he’s 
ginooine ; and, strange enough, he’d called to 


his wife and five boys, to board for a couple 


> of weeks. 


“Prof. Hubbard,” says the elder, “is a 


; great naturalist, and he wants to examine 


the bugs and other insexes of this part of 
the State. His wife is a confirmed bookworm, 


; and the boys is full of mischief, but real 


bright and smart.” 
And, as I thought of it, it did seem as if 


} Providence and Elder Jacobs was a-trying 
: to help me git that chamber-set. 


Wal, to cut a long story short, I agreed to 


; take them boarders, and the next Tuesday 


they arriv. 
The professor was long and lean, and wore 
green glasses, and was so nigh-sighted that 


; he couldn’t tell the doors and winders apart, 


and twice in the morning he walked right up 


; to Mary Ann Leary, that helped me with the 


work, and kissed her and asked her how she 


; felt—a-thinking that it was his wife, who was 


a great sufferer from neurallogy, and infor- 
mation of the brains, and several other 
diseases. 

Mrs. Hubbard was light-haired, and had 
watery eyes, and a voice that sounded as if it 
had been run through a clothes-wringer and 
flatted out thin. 

Them boys—my goodness! it was enough 
to drive anybody raving crazy to see ’em! 
They had all been sick with the measles and 
the dysentary, and such of ’em as hadn’t had 
them complaints had had the rebellious 
fever, their mother sed, and they hadn’t got 
no appetites worth mentioning; but, good 
land! what must they have been when they 
hadn’t had any measles and dysentary and 
rebellious fever? 

The fust day they eat us out of house and 
home, and Mary Ann and I got up bright and 
airly and baked nineteen pies and fifteen 
loaves of bread, and fried a peck of dough- 
nuts; and my goodness! it didn’t last twenty- 
four hours ! 

The professor, he went a-bugging the heft of 
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the time, and filled the bined with worms 
and flies and bugs and toads, till I dassent 
step anywheres without looking sharp, for fear 
I should squelch a “specimen.” ; 
We got to talking about ghosts one night, ; 
and the professor, he sed that there warn’t } 
no such thing. } 
“Pa,” says George Washington, /his oldest | 
boy, “ if there was a ghost right here in this } 
room, should you be afraid?” 
“No indeed!” says the professor. 
“Shouldn’t you holler, pa, if it touched ; 
you? 9? > 
“Not I!” says the professor, running a } 
wire through the inards of a black-and-red } 
bug, and fastening him onto a piece of paste- 
board. 
“Pa, should you like to be a bug?” 
“Of course not, my son.” 
“ Does the bug like to be stuck through?” 
“He doesn’t realize it!” says the professor 
purseeding to wire up another specimen. 
“Did God make the bug, pa?” 
“T suppose so, my son.” 
“Where will the bug go to when he is dead, 
pa?” 
“Arethusa,” 


8 


{ 
says the professor, calling to } 
his wife, who was deep in a novel, “take this 
boy away and give him some supper. His } 
mind is living on his body, and his stomach 
must be filled at once, or there will be cere- ; 
bral disturbance.” ; 

So we filled George Washington with four 
pieces of pie, two turnovers, some cheese, 
some bread-and-butter, some cold meat, some 
gingerbread, and three apples. 

The next night, after all the boys was 
abed, as we thought, and we all sot there 
a-talking about what a hot day it had been 





} from under the table. 
>the family! I don’t belong here! I hain’t 


, } asa sheet; “ 


: Hubbard. 
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een 


wainand up oak barked like mad; the news- 
papers on the table ketched fire from the 


, kerrysene-ile; and Mrs. Hubbard throwed 
; down her novel and come to the rescue like 
,}@ major-gen’ral, and beat out. the fire with 
ja braided mat that she tore up from the 


} floor. 

She knocked the eyes out of Professor 
Hubbard’s specks, and knocked Titus’s false 
teeth into the fireplace, and smashed the 
head off from the plaster-Parish image of 
Joan of Ark that stood on the mantel, and 
‘then she fainted away, and I hit another 
lamp, and surveyed the ruins. 

“Don’t touch of me!” yelled the professor, 
“T ain’t a member of 


done anything to anybody! Please to let 


me alone, dear ghost—please do!” 


“Tt’s Grandsir Burke!” says Titus, as pale 
though what on airth possessed 


} him to git out of his grave all to once, after 
} keeping still ten year, beats me! My insides 
} is all of a trimble.” 


“Nonsense!” says I, for I had suspected 
ali along who the ghosts was, and I’d got 
one of ’em by the collar now, and found that 
he was pritty substantial flesh and blood ; 
and he smelt of onions, too—and we had ’em 
fried for supper. 

And I jest pulled off the white mask that 
ghost had over his face, and showed the 
grinning countenance of George Washington 
‘He and his brother Thomas 
Paine had been and dressed theirselves up 
in grandsir’s old clothes that hung in the 
attic, and played that joke onto us. 

The professor was as mad a man as ever 


,; you see, and he come out from under that 


the door slowly opened that led out into the ; table and he took George Washington over 


front entry, and two figgers come in, dressed 
in white from head to foot. Their faces was 
white as chalk, and their teeth seemed to’ 
rattle as they walked. One of ’em dropped 
down his winding-sheet—and, heavens and ° 
airth! there stood old Grandsir Burke that 
used to live with us, and had been dead and ' 
buried ten year! 


The professor started to his feet, snatched ; i 
off his specks, and looked at the ghostly | 
figgers, then put them on agin and looked, 
and then, with a wild howl of fright, he 
jumped under the table, and upsot it, lamp 
and all, onto the floor. 

Our dog, which was asleep on the rug, 


{ his knee, and that boy got a licking that it 
‘did my soul good to see. 


Wal, that was only one of the hundred 


; pranks that them dreadful boys played onto 


us while they stayed; but, thank goodness ! 


everything has an end, and they went away 


in August; and, by the last of September, 


‘IT had got the house clear of worms and 


insexes, and I have bought my chamber-set. 
It’s a beauty, and you can see your face in 
it anywhere, and the Smiths, and the Riches, 
and the Horns, and all the rest of the neigh- 
bors are just as envious as they can be. 
But, land’s sake! they needn’t be—the saints 
knows that I airnt it! 
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ISS THORNE is} 
walking along the ; 
terrace which, on} 
two sides, flanks the } 
old country house. } 

In front sweeps the ; 
ocean, not more than } 

a quarter of a mile 

distant, while, to the 
left, one looks down a steep descent and across } 

a crescent-shaped sheet of water. An arm of ; 

the sea has thrust itself inland, and has grad- ; 

ually worn away the base of the hills, and ; 
likes its quarters so well that it has remained : 
there, looking like a woodland lake connected } 
with the ocean only by the narrow creek. : 

‘Trees crown the summits of the cliffs, moun- 

tain torrents in the spring and autumn | 

thunder down their sides, and altogether | 

Deep Pool is a picturesque feature in the } 

scenery. 

A road winds round the foot of the rocks ; 
below the grounds of Seacombe and plunges } 
through a natural archway out into the valley ‘ 
country beyond, which is dotted with coun- ; 
try-seats, villas, and farms. 

The nearest house is Fircliff, the summer } 
home of Elinor Thorne’s most intimate 
friend, Fanny Heaton. 

The pair have not met for months, as } 
Fanny has been with relatives in New York. ° 
It is the middle of June now. Fanny. has ‘ 
reached home, and sent her friend word that ‘ 
she will make her a visit sometime during ' 
the morning. But it is four o’clock, and | 
Fanny has not yet come. Elinor knows | 
what the delay means, and her heart is. sore | 
within her. She is a handsome girl of nine- 
teen, tall and lithe of movement; a graceful 
object to watch as she paces along the broad 
stone terrace. 

Suddenly some sound from the library, the 
windows of which open like doors on the 
side terrace, attracts her attention and she 
hurries in. It is not more than a quarter of 
an hour before she reappears, and with her is 
Miss Heaton. 

Fanny is such an exquisitely pretty creat- 





; says, abruptly. 


ure that it is a pleasure to look at her; 
with a mouth so willful under all its dimples 
and such stormy dark eyes, that it is a pain 
as well to any thoughtful person who cares 
for her and reflects on the suffering her ill- 
disciplined character can scarcely fail to bring 
on herself and others. 

The two motherless girls have grown up in 
a close intimacy; Elinor reared by a wise 
practical aunt; poor Fanny the spoiled child 
of a selfish reckless man, who by indulgence 
has fostered his daughter’s faults till, were it 
not for her warm heart and noble impulses, 
the poor girl’s nature would be utterly 
ruined. 

“T wrote you I had some news,” Fanny 
“T knew you would guess at 
once what it was.” 

“T did not, though,” Elinor answers. 
have been wondering about it ever since.” 

“Then let me put you out of suspense,” 
Fanny says, with a laugh which sounds a 
little hard. “I am engaged to be married to 
Mr. Edward Bertram.” 

“Oh, Fanny!” Elinor fairly groans. 
“Tt isn’t true! Mrs. Osgood wrote to aunty, 
but I would not believe it!” 

“Quite true,” Fanny persists, still laugh- 
ing. “Really, my dear, you have an odd 
way of congratulating one!” 

“JT don’t mean to—I can’t!” Elinor cries, 
excitedly. 

“And why not, pray?” Fanny asks, lifting 
her arched brows. “ You know him, at least 
a little: is he not a gentleman—worthy any 
woman’s hand?” 

“Oh, I'm not saying a word against him; 
he is a fine man—a good man—everybody 
says that!” 

“Ah, then it is I who am not worthy to 
draw such a matrimonial prize?” Fanny 
suggests. ‘ But, my dear, you are not obliged 
to congratulate Mr. Bertram !” 

“Oh, Fanny, Fanny! You know what I 
mean—you are doing a wicked, wicked thing ! 
You don’t love him! Oh, I believe what I 
heard is true: that—that—” 

“Say it! I insist on hearing!” 
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“That he helped your father in his money 


difficulties — and —” 
down. 

“And buys the daughter, as men do devoted 
heroines in old-fashioned novels,” continues 
Fanny. “No, my dear, the money assist- 
ance did not come till after he had asked me 
to marry him and I had agreed to think 
about it.” 

“Oh, Fanny !” 

“Wait; let me tell it all out while I am in 
the humor! I don’t think I am worth any 
good man’s love, but I really do admire and 
esteem Edward Bertram. He is able, or 
believes he is able, to bear with my whims— 


Here Elinor breaks 


well—then, too, the fortune influences me— } 


I told him so. I’m tired of impecunious 
luxury, if you can understand the term. 
Poor papa, he is always over ears in debt! 
We live like rich people, and are actually 
bothered for car-fare—keep a troop of serv- 
ants, and owe for our dinners—there’s the 
whole story !” 
“ But you needn’t sell yourself—” 


rae 


~~ Iw 


; hard names, because I have about decided to 

> marry a good sensible man.” 

“Oh, then you are not really engaged!” 
Elinor cries, with a sudden ring of hope in 
; her voice. 
$ Fanny looks annoyed at having afforded 
} her friend this loophole for expostulation, 

and hastens to add: 

; “Tt is the same as settled; I could not 
draw back if I wished, and I have no desire 
to do so,” 

“Oh, Fanny, you are always so hasty and 
; 80 determined!” sighs Elinor. “TI feel sure 
; it was only a quarrel which separated you 
>and Jack; if you had waited!” 

A quick fire of wrath kindles in Fanny’s 

’ eyes at some memory roused by her friend’s 

> words; but she looks straight before her, 

> out toward the sea, and answers steadily : 

; “The feeling I once thought I had for him 

;is gone as completely as if it had never 

existed. I can’t use language strong enough 

>to make it plain. I can only tell you that 
> Tam not angry—that I am simply indifferent. 


“T would, my dear,” Fanny breaks in, “if } If he were dying before me, I could only 


there were no other way! But I’m not going 
to—and, Elinor, don’t say that again |” 
“No; I beg your pardon! But oh, Fanny, } 


offer the cold sympathy I might give an 
} utter stranger.” 
Her voice grows so relentless as she speaks, 


you know it is my love for you makes me} and she suddenly turns on Elinor a face so 
speak—and it is not right—you know what; set and inflexible, that the latter is stricken 


stands in the way of its being so.” 
“T do not!” Fanny answers, sternly, look- 


; absolutely damb. Fanny walks slowly along 
, the terrace, and her friend mutely accom- 


ing full in her companion’s face. “I know‘ panies her. They make the entire circuit— 


what you mean, however—wso let us settle that 
too. You are thinking of Jack Ronaldson.” 
“ Of course Iam!” cries Elinor, with a sort 
of pathetic indignation. 
“Well, I never do think of him—there is 
the difference,” rejoins Fanny, in a voice 
which she tries to make careless, but which 


she only succeeds in rendering reckless and } 


hard. “I was a very silly girl and he was 
a very silly young man. That matter came 


completely to an end months ago—I wrote 


you so.” 

“T could not understand. You seemed to 
have quarreled; but—but—” Elinor pauses 
abruptly ; she is a little afraid of Fanny in 
her new mood, and does not know how to 
finish her sentence. 

“We came to the end,” Fanny says, 
steadily. “We both discovered our mistake 
in time—more fortunate than many persons. 
Now, that is all there is to tell. I only say 
so much because I don’t want you to call me 


; and it is a long walk—and have returned to 
} the spot from which they started, without 
}either having gone back to the subject. 
Fanny has done most of the talking— 
| spoken of the kindness of the relatives she 
> has been staying with in town, and with 
} whom she has since spent a week at their 
place in New Jersey. She has talked of 
‘ gayeties, of her father, of any matter on 
i which she can speak with a decent show 
of interest, and Elinor has listened and 
answered almost at random. In her heart, 
she is not deceived; but she knows that 
even she has no right to venture further 
in entreaty or reproach. 

As they reach the steps which lead to 
a steep path that zigzags down to the shore, 
Elinor says abruptly: 

“ How rough the water is! See the white 
caps! There has been a thunder-storm and 
,a gale up in the mountains—the wind has 
‘just struck Deep Pool!” 
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The sunny sheet of water has a treacherous } 
habit of catching stray gusts of wind, both } 
from ocean and the distant mountains, and ' 
getting up temporary tempests of roughness 
on its own account which subside as unex- } 
pectedly as they burst forth. While the wind | 
lasts, no experienced person ever tries to } 


cross, though each family in the neighbor- } 


hood owns a boat, and the summer-hotel on 


the other side always keeps a large supply 


of craft ready for its guests, so that, in ordi- 


nary weather, boating is everybody’s daily 


amusement during the warm months. 
One cf these fierce gusts has been sweeping 
over the water; the white clouds are piled 


in threatening masses high up in the sky | 


and the thunder peals out now and then, 
though no rain is falling or will fall—the 
storm is driving past too rapidly. 


“T had not noticed that Deep Pool was ; 


rushing into one of its tempers,” Fanny 
says, indifferently. 
are! I must be getting home, I think; 
I will go round by the avenue and through 
the village.” 

Elinor has been leaning over the terrace- 
parapet and gazing down the descent. She 
turns back quickly, saying: 


“Something has happened—the men are | 


getting out a life-boat. There must have 
been an accident. Some of the people at 
the hotel, perhaps, were crazy enough to try 
to cross. Oh, I must run down! Don’t 
come—I know you can’t stand that steep 
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“Coming round the ast thetec daah you 
}see? They’ve picked the two up; there was 
a man and a boy. I expect we'll find it’s 

; that crazy nephew of Ledgrove’s and one 
; of the stable-lads. I heerd. the young 
fellow ’d come last night: he allers gets. into 
mischief as soon as he does, and never leaves 
off till his uncle sends him home.” 

The life-boat is nearing the shore—Elinor 
steps back to where Fanny is standing—both 
; girls watch in silence. They see the lad 
lifted out and hear one of the men say: 

“ He’s a-comin’ round all right a’ready— 
it’s little Jim Downs—he’s so used to drownin’ 
; he don’t mind it.” 

““Who’s the gentleman, Joe?” calls the old 
; Man. 

“ Wal, I know his face, but I can’t remem- 
{ber his name—he was at the hotel last 
year—” 

Elinor pushes forward—Fanny automat- 
ically follows. Both at the same instant 
catch sight of the white face of the young 
; man whom the boat-house guards are bring- 

ing on shore—both at the first glance recog- 
nize Jack Ronaldson. 

Fanny is standing on the terrace again. 
; Nearly an hour has elapsed since the men 
brought their inanimate burden into the 
}house. Elinor’s aunt is a woman always 
} equal to any emergency. The unfortunate 
; young man is in bed, and various remedies. 
’ for his recovery have been tried before the 
; doctor arrives. That functionary, however, 








path. I won’t be gone long. I must see; has been on the scene for some time, and 


what has happened.” 
“T am coming—then I'll go home by the 
shore-road,” Fanny says, and follows Elinor 


; Elinor has again disappeared to learn how 
the patient is. 


She has not said where she is going, but 


down the path, which is narrow and twists; Fanny knows— indeed, the pair have ex- 


and turns about the rocks, and hangs itself} changed few words during their suspense of 
out like a ribbon over small precipices in waiting. The girl stands now looking out 
a fashion more pieturesque than enjoyable ; across the sea, and her face grows colder and 





to a person not blessed with a steady head. 


Elinor is at the bottom—near the boat- | 
she is questioning one of the men } 


house ; 
standing there, and Fanny is close enough 
to catch his answer: 


“Yes, Miss Elinor, it’s that; some silly 


body over at the hotel has got upset. We 
didn’t see the boat till just as the wind 
struck them. It was that little cranky 
sprit-sail thing that Ledgrove ought to be 
shot for keeping.” 


“Who was in it? Where is the life-boat?” } 


Elinor asks. 


‘ harder with every instant of reflection. She 
has not told Elinor so, but she knows well 
what has brought Jack Ronaldson into the 
neighborhood. 

Isabel Drake has been for several days at 
Ledgrove’s hotel, and, since leaving town, 
Fanny has heard gossip enough to know that 
at any time she may expect to hear Ronald- 
son’s engagement to the heiress announced. 

A step sounds on the flags; Elinor hurries 
toward her, saying : 

“He is doing very well, the doctor says. 
' He is afraid the hurt on the head may cause 
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fever and temporary delirium—but he appre- 
hends no danger.” 

“T am very glad,” Fanny says, quietly, and 
Elinor wonders how she can speak and look 
like that. ‘I must go home now—papa will 
be expecting me—good-bye.” 

With a hasty embrace she is gone, so cold, 
so changed that poor Elinor marvels if this can 
be her impulsive Fanny—wonders, too, that 
any anger, however deeply seated, can keep 
its hold at a time like this. 

“Tt seems almost as if what she said is 
true,” Elinor thinks. “Oh, I can’t believe 
it—such a warm heart as Fanny always had ; 
at bottom! How can a few months in the 
world have altered her so completely ?” 

And Fanny walks homeward, revolving one 
single project in her mind, which she will 
carry into action without delay. By to-mor- 
row, Isabel Drake will appear; she is a girl 
to like scenes. Everybody will hear that she 
and Jack are engaged before many days are 
over. 

“They will hear of my engagement first, 
though,” she thinks. “I promised Mr. Ber- 
tram that he should have an answer within 
a week. It would be behaving like a child 
to make him wait—he shall read the answer 
to-morrow.” 

Her father is ready to start away when she 
reaches home. He explains easily that he 
has had a telegram from some old friends 
who are at Low Beach. He has business with : 
one of the party, and must take the evening 
train over. He is awfully sorry to leave his 
pet alone, but business is business, and he 
will certainly be back to-morrow. 

In her heart, Fanny knows that he will 








So, in the course of the afternoon, Fanny 
does start, taking the way by the village and 
then a path through the woodland which 
will bring her out on the high-road very near 
the entrance to the grounds of Seacomb. 
As she is close to the road, she hears wheels 
—looks out from the screen of alders and 
sees Isabel Drake and her mother seated in 
the open carriage. They are doubtless going 
to Seacomb also—her own visit can be 
deferred, and she turns quickly homeward in 
a mood of mingled anger and injured feeling 
which she does not attempt to analyze. 

In the evening comes another note from 
Elinor, and now she is both hurt and 
pathetic about the manner in which Fanny 
is treating her. Poor wretched Fanny is by 
this time so wrong-headed and so nearly out 
of her wits that she twists Elinor’s tender 
messages into harsh reproofs. Indeed, she 
finally convinces herself that Isabel Drake 
has managed in the course of her visit to 
poison Elinor’s mind against her, and so goes 
to bed, more wretched than ever. 

The morning, which comes at last—after 
what has seemed, to Fanny, an endless 
period—brings no consolation in any form. 
Her father has not returned; but she prefers 
the solitude which reigns in the house. 
There is no communication from Mr. Ber- 
tram, which is also far from a subject for 
regret, although Fanny does not put it in 
this bald coarse way. She simply tells her- 
self that it is not yet time to hear; she 
cannot expect an answer before to-morrow— 
unless, indeed, he may telegraph—and that 
will look silly. Such dramatic haste, appro- 
priate enough to a mere love-affair—which 


certainly not return before several to-morrows ; ought always to rank under the head of 
have become time present in turn, and that } temporary insanity, Fanny interpolates, with 
he will almost as certainly have dropped a} a bitter smile—would be sadly out of place 
good deal of money at cards; but she neither ; in a matter which is based solely on the firm 
coaxes nor expostulates. She follows her old ; ground of reason, with no more fanciful or 
rule: shuts her eyes to her father’s faults, } romantic decorations than can be comprised 
and loves him with a pitying fondness which } under the head of respect, admiration, and 
she scrupulously dignifies by a loftier name. } esteem. 

The night is over—the new day has come.; But there is no note, either, from Seacomb, 
While at breakfast, Fanny receives a note } and this is sheer unkindness on the part of 
from Elinor. Jack Ronaldson has roused out } Elinor—who, if she is prevented from coming 
of his torpor, but he is delirious. The doctor} out, ought to remember that her friend is 
says there has been a somewhat severe concus- | alone and quick to feel such flagrant neglect. 
sion of the brain, but he does not consider the; Then there rises, as there has so often done 


case alarming. Elinor begs her friend to pay ; during the night, a vision of Jack Ronaldson’s 
her a little visit, as she shall not be able to white face—the closed eyes, the drawn lips, 
get out, for her aunt is busy with the patient.‘ the pinched death-like appearance of every 
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suaabiwianth Teeny: is ens to nlah paray { out of the heats and takes the path emails 
self that long before now he is doubtless ; the wood toward Seacomb. 
quite beyond any necessity for anxiety—; The gates stand wide open, as all gates do 
able to sit up, and have Isabel Drake to; in this neighborhood. She hurries up the 
attitudinize by his chair and amuse him— } avenue and enters the wide hall, peers into 
or, very likely, already driving back to the ; the library, the octagon reception - room— 
hotel, with the heiress and her mother smirk- } ; nobody is visible in either apartment. 
ing and flattering him in their vapid fashion.; Elinor is, no doubt, in her own room; 
To that silly pair, the unstable reckless young } neither girl ever dreams of decorously ring- 
man will seem a real matrimonial prize, poor; ing and seeking the intermediation of a 
as he is; for he belongs to a family who are } servant when she visits the other. Fanny 
nowertul. in that mysterious circle called } goes quickly up the broad staircase and 
“society,” into which the Drakes, with all along the corridor till she reaches an arched 
their money, have never enccneded in estab- } space from which two side-halls branch off; 
lishing a secure footing. ; the one to the left leads to Elinor’s dainty 

“What a gossiping censorious creature } rooms. Just at this turn is a great square 
I am: growing!” Fanny breaks off in her } chamber, the doors of which stand open. 
soliloquy to exclaim. “I don’t know what ; Thick portiéres screen the entrance, through 
ails me—nerves, I suppose. Oh, it is such which comes the sound of a voice that makes 
a tiresome world—there’s no reason to be } Fanny stop as suddenly in her hurried course 
found why one should ever have been born!” ; as if held in the clutch of some invisible but 

She surprises herself by a sudden burst potent grasp. She hears her own name 
of passionate weeping—which does her good, } spoken over and over in accents of eager 
for it rouses her pride. She goes resolutely ; pleading. 
away to her books; when they pall,she even} ‘Fanny! Fanny!” the voice calls. “Oh, 
takes up her needle—an instrument which, } I started to go to you, and I’ve lost my way 
though she can employ it deftly enough, | in the dark! Fanny! Fanny!” 

; 





is seldom seen in her hands. Then the words cease to be audible, but 
The luncheon-hour comes and goes; some ; the monotonous voice keeps on like a dirge, 
callers arrive; but, as they reside ten miles; Presently she catches more words: 
distant, they have heard nothing of the “TI love you, Fanny—I love you! They 
previous day’s accident. They have heard, ; lied to you! It was your relations and mine. 
however, that Miss Drake, the heiress, is in ‘ I found it out; he told me. I started to— 
the neighborhood, and they talk about her} Oh, the dark! the dark! Fanny! Fanny!” 
and her costumes till Fanny is nauseated. Her hand is on the curtains; she pushes 
§ 





; 


Then one of the party adds: “There are } them just far enough apart to catch a glimpse 
several of her swains already to the front. } of the shadowy room, the great old-fashioned 
Report says a young Mr. Ronaldson stands ; canopied bed, the restless figure stretched 
the best chance. It is very probable, for they } thereon, the doctor, Elinor’s aunt, Elinor 
say he is over ears in debt and a worthless } herself present. 
creature altogether.” } Then lines of fiery writing dart to and fro 

Then somebody else suddenly remembers } before the eyes of the wretched girl—she is 
that Jack Ronaldson used to be quite inti- ; reading her own letter to Mr. Bertram, which 
mate in this very house, and tries to choke ; some spirit seems to be inscribing in blexing 
the first speaker off, which has the result } characters on her seared eyeballs. 
such well-intentioned efforts usually danas | “And so I promise to be your wife; and, 
of causing the blunderer to be more positive } if I cannot offer more than esteem and affec- 
than ever and add half a score of awkward } j ton, I can at least assure you that no human 
remarks which put the whole group on} ; being occupies so near a place in my heart 
tenter-hooks. :as that which belongs to you.” 

They are gone at last; more hours pass:; She. knows now that, though honestly 
it is well on toward six o’clock. Fanny can } written, these words are a hideous lie! She 
endure no longer—she does not explain to} is looking in through the darkened distance 
herself what it is she cannot bear further. sat the beautiful face on the pillow—Jack 
She catches up her hat, runs downstairs and | Ronaldson’s face—that of the man whom she 
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ass Ves siden eee pon eel mean § {them ; ‘they've ve gone to talk i in adele room. 
enough, lunatic enough, to doubt! Come, Fanny—I’ll go to the door with you.” 

There he lies in her sight, but the sweep} She puts her arm about Fanny’s waist; 
of the universe is not wider than the space} the frenzied girl pushes her back with such 
which separates them and must continue so violence that Elinor is startled, but that is 
to do while life lasts, for she has promised } nothing to the actual terror which seizes her 
her hand to another and she cannot break ' as she looks at the ashen face and the strained 





her word. He will not let her; 


more inexorably than he. 

She is downstairs—she is out on the ter- 
race—she has rushed thither unintentionally 
—it is no matter—she will go down by the 
steep path—she has no fear now. 
hears Elinor call: 

“Fanny! Oh, Fanny!” 

In another instant, they are holding each § 
other in aclose embrace; but it is only Elinor } 
who weeps—F anny has no power. 

“I wrote you that he had had a bad} 
night,” Elinor says. 

“T have not heard—not heard all day,” 
Fanny replies—her throat is so parched that 
it is difficult to articulate. 

“Oh, then the boy forgot—the wretched } 
creature—it was the boy who brought the 
medicines — he said he was going right by 
your house—and the servants were all 
busy—” 

“T didn’t get it,” Fanny interrupts, with- 
drawing her hand from Elinor’s and leaning 
heavily against the parapet. 


“Fanny,” her friend says, softly, “I saw } 


you at the door—you heard him—poor Jack 
—poor Jack—” 

“Don’t!” Fanny interrupts again, but the | 
monosyllabic expostulation is all that she 
can manage—an actual physical contraction 
of the throat stops her. 

“My aunt says he did not talk in the 
night,” Elinor goes on; “this forenoon he } 


her father ' 
and the world will not; they will hold her ‘ 


Then she 


eyes. 
“Fanny!” she moans. “ What is it—what 
}isit? Oh, you can’t be angry with him still— 
not after—after—” 
She stops to choke back a sob. She hears 
; Fanny’s breath—it is like that of somebody 
suffocating. 
“Tn a minute!” Fanny gasps, in a hoarse 
‘whisper. “T’ll speak in a minute!” 
“You see, dear, just the sound of your 
voice might bring him back to consciousness,” 
| pursues poor Elinor, with a patient sweetness 
which is worse than maddening. “The 
; doctor says he has something on his mind— 
} get that off and there will be no danger— 
} just a matter of time.” 
A matter of time! The eyes that watch 
her are like those of a tortured spirit who 
} has passed forever beyond time’s limits, time’s 
; blessed possibilities. 
} “Nobody but I knew what poor Jack 
} meant,” Elinor goeson. “Aunty may guess 
—but—I should have gone after you. Oh! 
Fanny, how fortunate that you came! Don’t 
wait—let us go up—come, Fanny, come ?” 
“Come where?” she whispers. 
“Why, to Jack’s room, of course! You 
} can’t hesitate—no matter if he had been to 
} blame—and he hasn’t—you heard—you know 
he hadn’t!” 
“T know!” Fanny’s mute lips echo. 
“Come, Fanny, come!” Elinor pleads, 
again putting out her hand. 
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was delirious, then he went to sleep and only } the words pronounced, but the tones that 
woke a little while ago—he has been moan- } wail them out are no more like Fanny’s than 


ing like that ever since.” 


Fanny does not, can not, speak. Elinor sees } 


that she is torturing her. 

She makes a little gesture; Elinor is wiping 
her eyes and does not catch it. She forces 
her lips to move, but no sound escapes them, 
and Elinor goes hesitatingly on: 

“What made you run away, Fanny?” 

“What!” the white lips frame, but make 
no sound. 

“There was nobody but aunty and the 
doctor there, but now you needn’t even see 


’ the corpse-like face and despairing eyes are. 
“As soon as I got home yesterday, I wrote to 
Mr. Bertram—I 
weeks.” 

Before Elinor can even cry out, Fanny is 
} gone. 


} “Tcannot—I have no right!” Elinor hears 
| 


shall be his wife in six 


An hour passes—another. The sun has 


set—the twilight has faded; the full mioon is 
up, and all the stars of heaven are out, and 
all as bright as if some celestial gala were 
in progress. 

Fanny is at home at last, but she has only 
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just reached there, though she can hardly 


tell whither she has been except to rush aim- | 
lessly back and forth along the rocky paths | 
by Deep Pool—up into the wood and back | 
Every horrible thought which can : 
torture her has done so; more than once she ‘ 


again. 


has felt her brain reel under some insidious 
suggestion—whether born of her own half- 


madness or framed by an invisible power, she : 


cannot decide—to plunge down into the 
waters ; down, down, and let them close over 
her head and be done. 

Edward Bertram is a man who never gives 
up, and her own father, for all he is so lavish 


of demonstrations of tenderness, allows no | 


human being to thwart a pet purpose of 
his, and this marriage is one. 


And Jack will die, and she must live on ; 


—on! Oh, maybe to grow old, and always 


to be haunted by the ghosts which have | 
wrecked her life; ghosts of the hopes and : 
dreams slain by her temper and her jealous ; 


wrath. 
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“Tam very sorry. I did not expect you. 
I”? 

“T know—my coming was awfully abrupt. 
You see, I only just heard this morning— 
about Jack Ronaldson, you know; Mrs. 
Drake sent me a telegram. Now, we must 
go at once to the house. Jack knew me; 
; it will be all right as soon as he hears your 

voice.” 

“ You—I—” 

She stops; either he is mad or she. 

“Oh, I forgot!” Mr. Bertram hastens on. 
;“T’m so clumsy! Jack came to me as soon 
‘as he reached New York; you had just gone. 
We got at the bottom of the scandals—for 
‘they are such. My dear girl! my poor 
‘Fanny! I never dreamed how you had 
suffered! So I told Jack to come right on 
}and explain the whole matter—” 

“You—you got my letter?” 

“No—I have had none,” he answers. 
“Never mind now; the thing for us is to 
: get to Jack—” 


And now she has reached the lawn which! “What do you mean? What do you 
fronts on Deep Pool. She passes up the} want?” she breaks in, pushing him away 
verandah -steps; she crosses the hall and ; with the fierceness which has already startled 
enters the book-room. There is no light, ; Elinor. 
but the moon shines in and falls directly; “Mean? Why, to take you to Jack, my 
on the eager face of Edward Bertram, who } dear Fanny,” he replies, with a happy little 
hurries forward, crying: ‘laugh. “Want? Why, to see the nicest 

“TI thought you would never get back! ; girl lever knew and the best young fellow 
They told me you were probably at Sea-} Iam acquainted with made happy for good 
comb; but you had gone! I have been } and all, just as soon as circumstances will 
looking for you ever since,” ‘ permit.” 
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BY PARKER, 
A VIOLET in the grassy meadow grew, 

And sun-glints painted it a beauteous blue; 
In pensive thought, it drooped its head so fair 
And said its life was worthless—that the air ; Ambition lure thee with its fatal spell? 

Of that seclusion ne’er its sweet perfume ; Or wouldst thou truest worth and honor know 
Would waft to mortals nor show them its bloom. ; And life’s unsatisfying gifts forego? 


; Of life’s great drama, thou dost fill a place 
That makes thee do thy acting with ill grace? 
; Does discontent within thy bosom dwell— 


Q 


The queen passed by one morn; her garment’s hem ; If thou wilt seek some useful humble sphere 
Swept through the dewdrops, eachasparkling gem, } And give thy life’s best treasure without fear ; 





And, stopping a brief time for thought and rest, 
She plucked the flower and laid it on her breast. 
“Oh, blissful thought!” said Violet; “I have seen 
My mission—and it is to please the queen !” 


Art thou dissatisfied with what thou art? 
And doth it sometimes seem that, in the part 


If thou with humble faith and trust will try 


To treasure up a good beyond the sky: 
: Then will the King reach down His hand from 


heaven 


‘ And give thee richest gift to mortals given— 
’ The “pearl of great price”: ’tis a rarer gem 


Than ever graced a queenly diadem. 
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THE STORY OF DAGMA. 





BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN 







EST was early March in New touch their souls as of something sweeter 
Orleans. The wind blew. and purer and better—a whisper of what 
strong from the Gulf waters, ninety- | life might have been—and, under the breath, 
odd miles below. The Mississippi a stirring of that little heaven-germ scarcely 
beat against the levees, while the '} quite dead in any human heart. 
sun, shining, adorned it with dia- Down narrow Street blustered the 
monds, and the wind crested each | wind, making little cyclones among the 
wave with pearls. In the swamps, a richer | pots of flowers ranged within the tiny iron 
life-vein crept through palmetto, moss, and galleries hanging like cages before high-up 
water-plant. Along the river, men were busy , windows, creeping into the courtyards of 
in broad plantation-fields, stretching brown } the old French homes, scoffing at the high 
to the edge of these swamps, while the mag- ) walls, and bringing to the enshrined nun- 
nolia showed gold buds, rich casings of the ) flowers kisses from distant brethren. See- 
pure blossom within, and the dewberry threw ; ing the restaurants’ and the stores, the 
forth long waving trails of snow-blossom ; the ; bar-rooms and billiard-halls, the offices and 
thistle stood rich in regal purple on its thorny } warehouses, strangers do not dream, as they 
throne, butterflies floated, the gardens were , pass now and then a high wall, that behind 
gay in roses and bridal bloom, clover stood that wall is a garden, and, behind the 
high in the pastures, and late-lingering | garden, a luxurious home. For the little 
snipe and duck, sniffing the scent of new ' gateway is scarcely to be distinguished save 
hay and orange-blossoms, hastened to hunt, by its keyhole and the brown knob of the 
the north-wind in cooler regions. : lock, and the big gateway with double doors 
The gardens of New Orleans—those sur- is also as imperceptible. A passer-by on 
rounding suburban homes—those surround- ! the opposite side of the street may note, 
ing the villa homes of the upper district— with careless eye, a green vine clinging to 
those enshrined like beautiful nuns within } the bare brick walls, rising high either side 
the high walls of old French town—all had | the enclosed courtyard ; but, if a stranger, 
caught the touch of the new spring, all } he does not recognize this as the sign of 
cast their rich odors on the sunshine. And } beauties below. 
in .dark narrow streets, where little urchins; It is rough driving on Street ; 
bent over green gutters, swimming mimic the horses’ feet clatter as they .strike the 
boats; or in queer old courtyards, where} gray stones; but Dagma Goudain, seated 
the lumber of junk-shops accumulated; in the Goudain carriage, sat erect, uncon- 
or in dark offices of byways and alleys, } sciously swaying a little as the wheels rolled 
where men worked, with thin yellow hands, over the uneven street. Her great eyes looked 
over books of God-knows-what business; calmly forth from the carriage-window. A 
; 


Gq I. in their hard dark lives, felt the breath 








or in the wretched houses, where blackened } close observer might have seen, now and 
calico curtains, much torn and handled by } then, little gleams of recognition streaking 
years of passing back and forth, hung before ; through the greenish-gray of the iris; yet 
the low doorways: in all these, and in a; she was a stranger, and knew only from her 
thousand other spots where courses that | father’s lips, now silent in death, all the 
dark vein of a darker life which flows ; features of this old street in French town. 
through all cities, the March wind crept,; “It is just what he told me,” she thought, 
bringing often that faint sweet odor of; as the double green gateway of a high wall 
orange-bloom. And the boys lifted their ; opened and the carriage rolled through, and 
faces from the stagnant gutters to see who | she, all impatient, stepped forth on the gray 
held flowers; and the men and the women, ' flagstones. 
(272) 
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as Yer will lenis ter go on. De eahio’ and a respectful message, but the blood 
erwaitin’ yer upsta’rs, young missus,” said ; surged over the stranger’s face, and, as in 
the old coachman, touching his hat. } a dream, she followed, her feet pressing the 
But Dagma did not heed. ; flagstones: with a firm step, her lips com- 
The kitchen and wash-rooms, pantries ; pressed, body erect, and eyes looking forth 
and store-rooms, and a small study filled ; with that cold calm expression, singular in 
the ground-floor of the building, and several } one as young. 
servants came forth from the doorways of} The stairway, under cover, wound upward 
these, looking at Dagma. } from a hall paved with flagstones. The 
Still she did not heed, but stood a statue} change from the bright light of the court- 
in the March sunlight, its gold falling over } } yard to the twilight of the hall was almost 
her mourning-draped figure. } blinding, but, as Dagma reached the upper 
Ah, was it not all just as if his dear words } {square hall, she had sufficiently regained 
had taken shape? Had they not carved that sight to note the exceeding grace and. slow 
Neptune for her, rising on his shell from the } motion of a tall lady who advanced from a 
fountain? Did they not live again in those} doorway to welcome her. There was no 
cool little rivers sparkling down from his } warmth in the white hand extended, and the 
trident into the water below? Did they not } } girl, as coldly, gave her own, cased in its 
bloom in the white blossoms of the orange- ; black glove. 
trees, and hang in gold on the big orange-; “T expected you two hours since.’ 
balls, which had lived all winter among } Again no warmth in the voice. 
the dark leaves? There were the oleander-; “The train was late,” said Dagma. 
bushes, rising gracefully from their big square “T regret,” continued the lady, leading the 
wooden boxes; the birds, hanging in cages— ' way into a small richly-furnished library, 
descendants of those the dear father had} where a few coals burned in an open grate 
known; the vines, creeping all over the; and the sunlight fell in two little streams 
high brick walls; the wisteria, bursting into ; through the bowed blinds, and the wind 
purple blossom; the slender magnolia, each ; swept soft through the opened windows, play- 
leaf a sparkling mirror in that bright sun- ; ing with the lace curtains, “I regret that my 
light; and there the row of great yellow ' gon is absent, and that I had only Henri to 
Ali-Baba jars, filled with Mississippi water {send to meet you. I myself would have 
allowed to settle for drinking. ; gone, but I suffer from neuralgic headaches, 
“The sweetest water in the world, he said,” } ; and one has unfortunately seized me to-day.” 
whispered Dagma; and then she remembered} “Thank you, but I have arrived safely,” 
how he had sighed, as if homesick for the ; responded the traveler, in a tone evidently 
dear river. And then the soft look died on} meant to stop all further exe uses. 
her face, and she moved and crossed over the} “And so, you are Dagma,” said the lady, 
courtyard and through a small summer-house, } standing now quite still and looking into the 
and so reached a niche in the high wall | ; girl’s face, as she paused by the doorway, 
beyond. ; where the softened light from the courtyard 
Here there was a statue of the Virgin. } fell full on her features. 
Once the marble had been white, now it | “Yes, Madame Goudain.” 
was gray and seamed and weather-worn.; “Madame Goudain? We are not for- 
Every crack, the scarred cheek, the broken } eigners, though we have lived in French- 
finger, all took the voice of the dead father ; town all these years. Mrs. Goudain, if you 
and, as the shadows of the swaying pome-} please—or Aunt Goudain, which I prefer. 
granate sheltering the statue played over the ; Well, you are welcome.” 
gray face, almost the daughter thought to; She bent and kissed Dagma’s chads, 


For Dagma was just twenty. 








hear words from those lips of stone. | “T hope I shall be of some use,” said: the 
“Help me, O Virgin!” she whispered. niece, evidently shrinking from the proffered 
A step sounded beside her. caress and sinking into the arm-chair half 
Dagma turned quickly. rolled toward her. 


“Mrs. Goudain has sent me to show you ! 
the way upstairs.” 


Merely a well-bred mulatto servant-girl } 
Vou. XCVII—15. 


“You are tired?” questioned the lady, tak- 


: ing the chair opposite. 


“Without doubt, madame.” 
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“Madame?” 

“A thousand pardons—-Mrs. Goudain.” 

“So it is Mrs. and not aunt?” 

“Aunt, since you prefer,” said Dagma, gaz- 
ing thoughtfully into the fire. 


“But it is § 


2 
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¢ had again fallen | into er passive indifferenc “e 
which, except for one brief moment, had 


marked her manner during the whole inter- 
view. 
“Had you any trouble during your jour- 


my wish to live here—as—as I wrote,” she ney ?” questioned Mrs. Goudain. 


added, a slight tone of impatience touching ; 


the close of her answer, “and I should like 
directions at once,” lifting here her calm } 
eyes. 

“Take off your hat, Dagma. 


see you better. There is no need of haste. 


The children must learn to know you first. | 
I take it for granted that your French is } 


pure?” 

The girl silently bowed her dark head. 

“T regret that the children have not 
learned French earlier. Your Cousin Louise 
married a Northern man, and the children 
lived North till they were four and five. I: 
have had them two years—I was about } 
engaging a governess to talk French with 
them, when your letter came.” 

Again Dagma bowed. 

“As for directions, I think we had better 
wait till to-morrow.’ 

“To-morrow will be as good for me as} 
to-day,” answered the niece, lifting her large } 
eyes and regarding steadfastly a portrait ; 
hanging against the rose-colored wall. 

“Your Uncle Edward,” said Mrs. Goudain, 
marking the observant gaze. 
your father somewhat.” 


Now I can; 


“None. One of father’s old friends accom- 


; panied me to El Paso, and from there it was 


easy traveling. He met another friend, 
} under whose care I was placed, and who saw 
me from the train to your carriage. He gave 
my trunks in charge to a man who entered 
the train with a book. I suppose they will 
come safely.” 

“Oh, yes.” 


“T would not like to lose them,” said 


; Dagma, sighing. 


They seemed indeed, at that moment, all 


} that was left of the old home on the border 


’twixt-Texas and Mexico. 


“You are tired,” said the aunt. “TI will 


{ring for Patsy to show you to your room,” 
‘and she stretched forth her white hand and 


{ pulled a red bell-cord. “The children dine 
at one, and the grown folks, Chancellor and I, 


Sat six. As it is past the children’s dinner- 
} hour, I suppose, for to-day, you will dine at 
six.” 


“As you please,” said Dagma, rising with, 


;in truth, a very wearied look on her young 
; face. 
“ He resembles ; that I want—nothing, except rest.” 


“Just now, I think there is nothing 


While she passed up the dim stairway and 


“Yes,” said Dagma, pressing her lips and } : the faint colors of a subdued skylight fell on 


still looking steadfastly into the grave face, 


her slender figure, Mrs. Goudain, 


as one 


which seemed to gaze down as steadfastly on ; puzzled, stood watching. 


her. “ Yes,” she repeated. 

“Your father’s portrait has been hung in ; 
his room, which is prepared for you.” 

“Qh, thank you,” cried the girl, looking 
gratefully toward her aunt—the voice soft ; 
and a swift color rushing into her cheeks. 

Mrs. Goudain was as nearly surprised as ; 
her even nature allowed. The change was 
marvelous—as though a dumb instrument, } 
touched by a master hand, vibrated with ; 
melody. 


“Your Cousin Chancellor does not resem- ; 


ble either his father or your father 
tinued, after just an instant of thought. 


And thus it was that Dagma entered at 
last the old Goudain home, toward which 


{her father had turned, in his last days, 


many longing thoughts, all tender and glow- 
; ing with the bitter-sweet memories of a dead 
past. 

LE. 

In the French homes of New Orleans, 
those at least standing on the narrow thor- 
oughfares and behind courtyards in the 
lower city, there is generally no intricacy 


»’ she con-; of plan—straight halls, regular staircases, 
“ I 2 
H 


stories—counting the lower floor—usually 


was very young when he was born, and he } four, rising with rooms evenly piled on rooms 


seems more a brother than a son. 

yery large and blonde. 

hope, to-morrow.” 
“Indeed?” said Dagma, listlessly. 


He is} 


below. Only the daintiness of French taste 


He will be home, I; and French furnishing removes monotony 
and stiffness. The brick walls are broken at 
She ’ regular intervals by long windows opening 
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on galleries extending across the front of} dain, watching her niece narrowly, “and it 


the house—sometimes one, sometimes two, 
sometimes three galleries piled above each 
other, like those in a theatre. 

But the Goudain mansion differed some- 
what from the generality of these homes. 
The great-grandfather from the North, claim- 
ing his Creole bride, had wrought various 


changes, and the son of this marriage, barely ; 
overlooking the large business left by the | 
father, had devoted much time to the paint- | 


ing of pictures—the one foible of his strong 
nature. 
like most converts, a devotee—spent much 


The wife, a convert to Romanism— ‘ 


; gave to his whole bearing an air of extreme 

: dignity—even melancholy.” 

> The niece did not answer. She had 
removed her eyes when her aunt commenced 

, speaking, and she sat perfectly still, the lids 

; drooping, the lashes resting like ciréles of 

; ink on her cheeks. 

“Your father, too, was a handsome man,” 
pursued the aunt, still closely watching. 

“T cannot speak of my father to-night,” 
interrupted Dagma, without lifting her eyes. 
“T cannot—” 

What she intended saying was never known. 








time at prayer. Thus there were odd little ; Louise and Cecil Russeldorf entered—the 
rooms introduced from the homes of New } little grandchildren of Mrs. Goudain. They 
England, thus there was left to the house, as ; were pretty little ones—brown-haired and 
an heirloom from the artist grandfather, a; brown-eyed—the Creole, English, and Ger- 
paneled studio, rich with rare paintings, and, ; man blood in their veins mingled into that 
as heirloom from the devotee, a chapel-room, } brown type, fast becoming the type of the 
where a crucifix hung in one alcove, and a; American nation—well-behaved little creat- 
Virgin looked forth from another, and candles ; ures, who obediently held forth their hands 
burned on a high altar. And in these two when told, sat straight on their chairs, and 
rooms, side by side, under the roof and in; answered grandmamma’s questions, like 
the fourth story, artist and devotee spent} drilled soldiers. They promised to speak 
many hours—lifted far from the world below, French with the new cousin, and to obey her, 
and each, in a way, near heaven. ; and to walk with her every day, and give no 
The house was a poem to Dagma—not the} trouble at meais. As they offered to kiss 
Eastern-touched poem of her own old home, ; Dagma at the close of the visit, she received 
with its three beautiful courts and low adobe the caress, then, with a sigh, turned again to 
walls and flat roofs, where she sat evenings, } look into the fire, and presently, pleading 
playing her guitar and singing the songs of } fatigue, asked permission to retire. 
the land to her father—but a poem of a; An expression of relief covered Mrs. Gou- 
strange new life—an art poem. For the ; dain’s face when the girl disappeared. She 
mingling of tint—the rich ornament, which ; fell into deep thought, and sat immovable 
yet did not offend—the quaint form of old; as the chair within which she rested, and, 
French mirrors and French chairs and when Pierre came, at ten, to close the long 
mosaic-laid tables, these all spoke to Dagma, } windows, he started, seeing his mistress rise 
and a voice within answered, and she passed ; in the stillness. There was a deep dent in 
from room to room, as if all had been made the cheek, where the fingers of the left hand 
for the bloom of her nature. | had left the mark of a two-hours’ pressure. 
Nevertheless, a foreign grace touched the; Meanwhile, in the room above, Dagma 
girl, and, during that long six-o’clock dinner, } stood almost as one adoring before that other 
which she had eaten with her aunt, Mrs. ; portrait—the portrait of the dead father. It 
Goudain’s cold regards again rested in puz- } was like sunlight—that bright boyish young 
zled expression on the young face opposite. ; face—yet, under the sunlight, under the 
Several times during the half-hour spent ; grace, under the gentle smile of the proud 
after dinner in the library, she detected her ; mouth, the daughter traced the strength and 
niece’s eyes wandering to the face of her; the power and the tender love which she 
dead husband. ‘had learned to know as the strongest. traits 
“He was a handsome man, your Uncle ; of her father’s character. 
Edward, Dagma,” said the aunt, when once ; After she had stood thus a long time, she 


a glance rested longer than usual on the por- } glanced around the walls of his room; there 
trait. “Far handsomer in after years. He} were two doors hung with rich portiéres. 
had a great sorrow,” continued Mrs. Gou-: One opened into the hall—through this she 
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had entered; the other—Dagma lifted the {behind her, and walked to her chamber, 
portiére. ; Just as she gained it, the rays of a candle 
“Tt leads into my Uncle Edward’s } streamed in pale-yellow from the stairway 
chamber,” she whispered. “ Yes,” she went} below, and Dagma could see her aunt 
on, dropping the portiére, “and there are } mounting slowly. Her face was pale— 
the two windows of father’s room, and the; it really gleamed forth from the brown 
others are the windows of my Uncle} hair gathered in a heavy coil—and the 
Edward’s room. Two in each chamber, } soft folds of a white cashmere wrapper 
opening on this front gallery. And across } added to the ghostliness of her appearance. 
the hall are the store-room and the chapel} She did not see Dagma. Her eyes were 
and the studio.” }downcast, but the face had not lost its 
She opened the blind as she spoke, and : usual expression of chilly calm. She went 
stepped forth on the gallery and leaned } quietly within the chapel, leaving the door 
over the railing. She could see the water } open behind, and Dagma saw her place 
playing; for a lamp, hung by the house-} the candle on a low shelf by the side of 
wall, lighted the courtyard—a dim subdued } the crucifix, then throw herself prone before 
light, in whose misty glow the scene looked, ’ the steps of the altar. 
even more than in daylight, like the pict-; It was a study in white: the pallid 
ure painted by the words of her father. } worshiper lying before the marble altar, 
It was only when Pierre closed the library- } the angels and the Virgin shining forth 
blinds that Dagma also awoke from her} in the light of the waxen taper, and, from 
reverie, and, chilled by the March night-air, } the crucifix, the carved face of the Saviour 
shivering, re-entered her room. She heard ; bent as if listening. 
several other windows close below. Grad-} But the young girl did not think of this, 
ually the house sank to silence. >and there was only the pain of bitter 
When all was quite still, she opened the } memories in her deep eyes as she shut the 
door of her room and peered forth into the } door softly, again looking upward to her 
square hall. The circular skylight above } father’s face. 
made the gloom into a faint twilight. She : seaneaal 
could discern three large dark doors oppo- REL: 
site—the central one Gothic and double,; H1G@H noon, and Mrs. Goudain awaited 
those either side smaller and single and} the coming of her son. Seated in the 
rounded like arches. She crossed over the } draped window, she made a very elegant 
hall, stopped before the single door on the } picture—thin, tall, stately; sixty years had 
right of the Gothic, and, stretching forth } left no trace of snow on the brown head, 
her hand, grasped the. knob. It turned, ‘no wrinkle on the high smooth forehead. 
but the door did not yield — evidently They had robbed the thin lips of red, and 
securely locked. With a gesture of impa- } had left paler tints in the cold blue eyes, 
tience, she moved to the doorway adjoin- and had drawn a little more the slender 
ing, and, opening, entered. The room was } aquiline nose; otherwise, Mrs. Goudain had 
the chapel. <A faint light came from two } defied time—had walked calmly and serenely 
tinted glass dormer-windows, and Dagma } down the road of life, unmoved by the sor- 
could see, between them, the dim outlines ‘rows of that life. Self-contained and self- 
of a marble altar. She crossed herself, dependent; a cold woman, under whose 
lifted a prayer, and stepped softly forward frigid exterior of Arctic snows there burned 
to look through the window on the right for her son a heart all aglow with the fires 
of the altar. The roof on this side of the} of love, intense because her only love. 
house sloped somewhat. The children of her dead daughter—father- 





“Father said there were four dormer- less as well as motherless—held aloof from 
windows—two from the chapel, one from} the grave grandmamma, dutifully receiving 
the store-room, and one from the studio,” } their morning and evening kisses, dutifully 
she murmured. “Well, I can see better | answering questions, dutifully obeying all 
to-morrow.” } commands ; but their little arms were never 

Before the altar, she knelt a moment in | wound round the grandmother’s neck; their 
prayer, then passed to the door, closed it: griefs and their joys were never laid under 

















her eyes: 
laughter hushed when this grave grand- 
mother came toward the nursery-chambers. 

Sitting in reverie, a book lying closed 
on her lap, suddenly a faint flush spread 
over Mrs. Goudain’s pale face. It was the 


outward sign of a heart-greeting given the ; 


beloved son, for the mother had seen her 
carriage rolling through the gateway below. 


yet Mrs. Goudain did not go down to meet 
him, and, when he at last appeared in the 
doorway, did not go forward. As one claim- 
ing homage, she stood; as one receiving 
homage, she took the kiss which he pressed 
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rather, tears were wiped and; “Make the best of it? Mother, I don’t 


understand! How did she come here with- 
Why was I not told? 
What does this mystery mean?” and Chan- 
cellor looked keenly into his mother’s face. 

“There is no mystery,” said Mrs. Goudain, 
quietly. “‘ You wrote me that, in your wan- 
derings about your mining-business, probably 


, many letters might be lost—that the mails 
The son had been absent three months, ; 


in a Western wilderness were irregular— 

and I thought it better to await the detail 

of family matters till your return.” 
“Family matters?” exclaimed Chancellor. 


‘ “Surely, not—” 


on her lips, warming beneath the precious ‘ 


caress. A Hecla, but without sign; a woman 
of ice without—of fire within. 

“Home is the dearest spot, after all, 
mother mine,” said Chancellor Goudain, 


“Qh, no,” interrupted Mrs. Goudain, with 
a peculiar smile; “there is nothing to fear 
in that quarter. A man of your experience 
can certainly defend himself, and Dagma 


; knows nothing of the matter, which rests 


throwing himself negligently into a great : 


arm-chair and stretching his long legs 
contentedly toward the fire. 
Mrs. Goudain smiled, well content also. 
“And what have you been doing, all these 
weeks?” he asked, springing up suddenly 


her. 
“Wishing for you, Chancellor.” 
“And have you been quite alone?” 
“Almost. 
weeks after you left, as I wrote. She will 
return again in a few days. She is a very 
charming companion.” 


the son, in a careless tone, and looking, as ; 


he spoke, through the windows and down to 
the courtyard below. “ Halloa! there are 
the young ones just coming in, and— Who 
is that, mother—the young girl with them? 





only now between you and me.” 
“ But just tell me how my cousin managed 


}to make her way through these doors?” 
{ asked the son, hastily. 


“The news of your uncle’s death came 


;to us—about three months before your 
; departure, was it not?” 
and seating himself in the window beside ‘ 


“Yes—I believe so.” 
“Two weeks later—I think you had been 


} gone two weeks—there arrived a remarkable 


: letter from his lawyer. 
Roselle remained with me two } 


another time,” pleaded Chancellor. 


I will get it,” said 
Mrs. Goudain, rising. 
“Spare me the letter now. I will read it 


“Tell 


’me the contents as briefly as possible.” 
“Glad you enjoyed her, mother,” replied ; 


¢ 


“Briefly, then,” continued Mrs. Goudain, 
reseating herself, “the letter stated that your 


 uncle’s plantations were heavily mortgaged’; 


It isn’t possible you’ve carried out your | 


project? You haven’t burdened the family 
with a governess already?” 
He turned and looked at his mother as 
he spoke, a slight frown between the serious 
eyes. 
“Stop, my son—listen,” said Mrs. Goudain, 


ing slowly. “That governess is—your cousin 
Dagma Goudain.” 


} father. 


that, after the sale of all except the home 
and the payment of debts, his daughter 
would be left quite poor and unfit to face 
the world, having lived all her life in the 
greatest seclusion and as companion to her 
He then mentioned the father’s 


: morbid disposition, his shrinking from men 
, generally, and the fact that he had died 
: without one friend to whom he could confide 
i his child. Of course, you can imagine that 
laying calming fingers on his arm and speak- | 


| generous 


“What!” cried Chancellor, looking as if; 
he did not quite comprehend, yet sitting bolt- | 


upright, like one startled. 
“Yes, she is here,” said Mrs. Goudain, 
“and we must make the best of. it.” 


the letter closed with an appeal to my 
heart. How would you have 


answered it, Chancellor?” 

“Answered it?” said the son, thoughtfully. 
“Why, offer to settle so much a year on the 
girl, and ask the lawyer to find some respect- 
able family who might be willing to retain 
Anything, mother— 


her for compensation. 
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anything rather than have this cousin in our } of Mexican descent. 
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Your cousin bears 


home—a continual reminder of the disgrace ; her mother’s name.” 


on our name.””” 
“That would have been rather an expen- 
sive proceeding,” said Mrs. Goudain. 
“Expensive? What! was that the reason?” 
“You are impatient, my son. Listen! I 
was perhaps a little influenced by your father’s 
wishes. At any rate, while still pondering 


over the matter, there came a strange letter ; 


from the young lady herself. The lawyer 
had told her of his communication, and she 
informed me that her father, on his death-bed, 
. had begged a promise—this promise: to seek 
shelter under his old home; but she would 
come only on one condition.” 

“And that?” demanded Chancellor. 

“Employment and independence. Not as 
niece, not as dependent—but as hireling, 


receiving wages. Then followed a list of } 


; “T suppose she’s dark,” muttered Chan- 
} cellor, who had an aversion for dark women, 
; “TT don’t know what she is,” answered the 
} mother, lifting puzzled eyes. “Her own 
description is this.” And here Mrs. Goudain 
} resolutely unlocked her desk, drew forth a 
} letter, opened it slowly, and read aloud: 
; “*These, Mrs. Goudain, are all the accom- 
} plishments I possess. As for my appearance, 
} if you consent to receive me, do not be 
; surprised. I am of many nations, and each 
has left a trace in feature or color. My 
’ complexion is yellow, my eyes green, my 
> nose flat, and my brown hair too curly 
; for beauty. I have good teeth; I believe, 
S rather a good figure; and a foot and hand 
$so small that they are out of proportion 
to my height, and therefore not pretty. 


her accomplishments and a description of} And I write this sitting before my mirror, 


her personal appearance. Both—the latter 
especially—were rather startling.” 

“What did you answer?” 

“T wrote that she might come as French 
governess to the children.” 

“You did write this? 
be for life,” said Chancellor, frowning heavily. 


“Well, if she remains till Louise is grown, } 


? 


she will relieve me of care, 
Goudain; “and, by that time, we cannot 
tell what will happen. I may then be a 
helpless woman, needing a companion to 
stay my steps.” ’ 

“Are you not well, mother?” 


“Very well, and happy to have you home; } 


dear son; only—” 
“Only?” repeated Chancellor, inquiringly. 


“Only sorry to think that I have not} 


pleased you.” 
“Think no more of that,” answered the 


son, smothering a sigh, as he passed his } 


hand over his brow and smoothed out the 
frown. ‘Western experience has taught 
me that my life is an easy life—too easy 


for health, perhaps; and this Cousin Dagma } 
shall be,” here he smiled faintly, “shall be ' 


the crumpled rose-leaf in the life of the 


Sybarite. By the way—what an odd name! ; 


Where did she get it?” 
“She’s an odd girl,” said Mrs. Goudain, 
looking gravely into the fire. 


was a sort of Creole Mexican—if such a 
thing can be; that is, the father of your 
uncle’s wife was a Creole, and the mother 


And here she will ; 


> pleaded Mrs. } 


“Her mother 


}so that I make not a mistake.’ ” 

; “Why, she must be a monster,” observed 
’ Chancellor, who had risen while his mother 
‘read, and now stood, poker in hand, ready to 
> stir the low fire. 

“Not by any means,” said Mrs. Goudain, 
coolly. “ But, whatever she may be, my dear 
Her life 
lies with the children, and she will seldom 
cross your path, while to me her services 
will be invaluable. 


}son, Dagma is as nothing to you. 


Leaving everything else 
out of the question, Chancellor,” pursued 
Mis. Goudain, gravely and impressively, 

>“vour Uncle Everett’s lawyer is well known 

} here, and imagine: it would not sound well, 

simply much talk might arise, if it became 

noised abroad that we had refused shelter to 
his orphan daughter. 
we have tried—” 

“T know,” interrupted the son, taking up 
his hat, “ and of course, mother, your far-seeing 
good sense has gotten the better of my self- 
ishness. Moreover,” he added, thoughtfully, 
“T should remember my father’s wishes. I 
will do what I can for his niece, mother: be 
assured of that.” 

; “Where are you going?” 

“Where? Why, to see the tots and to 
inspect this newly-imported monstrosity.” 

“Wait, Chancellor. You have told me 
nothing of yourself,” objected the mother ; 
“wait till after dinner, when the children 
come. I will send for Dagma to come with 
them.” 


You know, for years 
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“What!” exclaimed the son. “And have {brown hair. The position was singularly 


this green-eyed cousin hanging like an 
unknown terror in the dim future? 
man, mother, always faces trouble at once.” 


“Then let me have her and the children : 


called here.” 

“No, thank you, mother; I prefer taking 
the citadel by storm.” 

She said nothing more, but stood looking 
again from the draped casement, watching 
till he stepped forth into the courtyard below. 


iv. 
CHANCELLOR GOUDAIN was not handsome 


—not an Adonis—but anyone might have } 


excused the mother’s pride as she stood look- 
ing down on her son. His broad straight 
form shot up into the sunlight—a personifi- 
cation of strength and power. The grace of 


well-knit limbs and good health marked } 


every motion. The features, rather heavy for 
artistic beauty, yet expressed truth and intel- 
ligence, and the keen blue eye won by the 
kindness of its glance. 


Just now, the expression was not a happy ' 


one. A heavy frown rested in deep cleft 
between the eyebrows, as he stalked forward. 
He would have given half his fortune, if this 


girl could been tossed back into her distant ’ 


home. She would always be a roughness in 
life, vexing his artist eye with her home- 
liness, recalling the dishonor of his family, 
recalling a certain solicitation expressed on 
his father’s death-bed, which he could never 
fulfill, yet which rankled like a thorn— 
Chancellor having loved his father above all 
on earth. Like a heavy burden these 
thoughts pressed, and it was with no gener- 
ous welcome that he passed beyond the 
palm and entered the summer-house, whence 
came the children’s young voices. In the 
door of the summer-house, he paused and 
looked forward. 

The group gathered without the further 
arch, and thrown in relief against a back- 
ground of green foliage, was picturesque. 
The children were holding Bruno, the great 
black Newfoundland dog, and Dagma, kneel- 
ing, was fastering a garland of brilliant 
flowers about the shaggy neck. She had 
thrown back her head and was smiling, while 
trying to fasten the frail collar. On the 
ground lay her black hat, filled with rich 
flowers, and a string of twisted white clover- 
blossoms shone like a circlet of stars in her 


A brave ° 
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graceful. There was glowing color on the 
rich cheeks, glowing color on the red lips. 
: Was it possible? Could this be the monster 
he had come forth to meet and face—this 
creature, blooming and bright and graceful? 

The frown deepened. For what purpose 
had she written his mother that false descrip- 
tion of her personal charms? 

But was it false? Certainly her skin was 
yellow, her hair very wavy, her eyes— 
Chancellor could not see, where he stood, 
except that they flashed out like stars. 

“ Reste tranquil, méchant,” he could hear 
her say. 

What a soft voice—the girl was deceitful. 
Bah! What else expect of such a father? 
And, with this thought, Chancellor stepped 
forward and showed himself. 

His appearance destroyed the pretty group. 
The children rushed to him, with noisy greet- 
ings. Bruno sprang away, bounding toward 
him, the gay collar hanging in a broken 
‘trail, while Dagma, rising, picked up her 
straw hat, and, gathering the flowers in her 
hand, settled it soberly over her clover-decked 

head. She stood then, with eyes downcast, 

; arranging: the flowers hastily gathered from 
her hat, and Chancellor, lifting Louise in his 
arms, noted the mouth, not smiling now, but 
strangely serious, and the nose—flat cer- 
tainly, yet not the nose of the African race. 
There was a deal of expression in the piquant 
little feature—nothing heavy—decidedly in 
keeping with the whole face, which was 
gentle and starry and lovely, suggestive of 
Southern lights and Southern flowers and 
graceful zephyrs. In an instant, all this 
flashed through Chancellor’s mind, and then 
he thought of his dead uncle and of that 
dead uncle’s disgrace, and the face turned 
toward Dagma was almost stern in its 
gravity. He placed the child on the ground, 
took off his hat, and advanced with extended 
hand. 

“So you are my Cousin Dagma?” 

“And you are my Cousin Chancellor,” 
said Dagma, suddenly lifting her eyes, and 
as suddenly letting them droop, while she 
stooped to pick up her glove, which had 
fallen from the flowers she held. 

Chancellor also bent, 
glove. 

“Thank you,” she said, calmly, receiving 
it. 


and rescued the 
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French,” interrupted Louise, tugging at his 
coat-sleeve. “Look! this is ‘une fleur,’ ” 
and, laughing, she held a red rose toward 
him, “and it is ‘rouge,’ and it is ‘une rose. 
Mademoiselle is teaching us.” 

“Mademoiselle?” repeated Chancellor, 
inquiringly. 

“Yes,” interposed Dagma. “I have 
requested the children to call me ‘made- 
moiselle.’ ” 

“Run off, little ones. 
and finish dressing him. I want to talk 
to your cousin. Will you sit down?” he 
asked, motioning to the low bench which 
ran either side the vine-draped walls of the 
summer-house. 

She hesitated, glanced toward the children, 
then sank, as if unwillingly, on the gray : 
bench. 

“T shall call you Dagma,” he said, seating ; 
himself near, “and I shall expect you to call : 
me Chancellor.” ; 

She did not reply directly, but silently } 
arranged and rearranged the flowers she} 
held in her hand. The face was bent as 
in reverie, and the work typical of the brain 
arranging and rearranging thoughts. 

“ Do you know,” she said, suddenly letting } 
the gay bunch drop on her lap and lifting 
her eyes, which Chancellor remarked were } 
indeed green, though the most peculiarly 
tinted eyes, as if lustrous and changeable ° 
and full of unfolded depths, and, under the 
long lashes, like pools of water fringed with } 
sort grass-sprays, “do you know that [ have 
laid aside my claim to relationship—simply 
I mean that it is a French governess who 
has come into your home?” 

“Yes—so my mother says,” he replied, 
shortly, somewhat surprised by the business- 
like tone. 

“That I do not eat your salt and your. 
bread as friend and relative or dependent, : 
but as one who gives service and takes 
wages?” she persisted, inquiringly, and still 
keeping her eyes fixed on his face. 

“Those are hard words,” he answered, 
looking at her reflectively, “and,” he added, 
with slow distinctness, “utterly untrue. The 
mere fact of your being here—the mere fact of 
your seeking this shelter after the death of 
your father, Dagma—is an acknowledgment 
of our relationship.” 

“You are mistaken,” answered the girl, 


Go! Take Bruno 
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drawing up her head, as a proud young tree 
beaten by a storm lifts its head from the 
blast. “‘ Father acknowledged the relation- 
ship—I did not. It is by his request—his 
dying request—that I came here.” 

“And have you come as he wished?” 
persisted Chancellor. 

She shivered a little, and head and eyes 
fell. The blast was bitter, but it passed; 
and she looked up again, strong and straight. 

“T have come as I have thought best.” 

“But not as he thought best,” again per- 
sisted Chancellor, “not as I think best. You 
are the daughter of my father’s only brother; 
you bear our name. We are wealthy—my 
mother and [; we prefer that you live with 
us as a daughter of the house. Your position 
here as governess will only create idle talk 
and uncoinfortable complications. Our friends 


;must know you, receive you, visit you, as 


my father’s niece. This foolish talk about 
independence must be laid aside.” 

“And why,” cried Dagma, indignantly, 
“why were not all these objections made 
in the answer to my letter? Why do you 
wait to give them now?” 

“When your letter came,’ responded 
Chancellor, firmly, “I was away: I was not 
consulted.” 

“So it is only you, and not your mother, 
who objects ?” 

“My mother,” he replied, gravely, “my 
mother thought it best to receive my father’s 
niece on any terms.” 

“Tt is too late now,” said Dagma, eagerly, 
“it is too late now to object. 
have all been arranged, and—” 

“Pardon me,” said Chancellor, firmly ; 


The terms 


}“in this matter, I, as head of my father’s 


house, reserve the right of decision. My 
mother did wrong, not to consult with me.” 

“And so,” said Dagma, “so you regard 
your mother’s word as nothing—you throw 
it aside like a broken toy? Brought by that 
word, I have been taken up from the soil 
I loved: I have been transplanted here.” 

“You can be carried back,’ said Chan- 
cellor, coolly. 

Dagma shook her head. 

“No, scarcely now—scarcely for one year. 
But in one year—surely, for one year, I may 
live here as I please? The home-plantation 
has been leased, and the lawyer thinks he 
may pay off the mortgage little by little, 
giving up the rent each year—” 
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“T know the process,” interrupted Chan- 
cellor: “a proceeding of years. And, when 
completed, Dagma, how can you, a young 
girl, live alone on that exposed borderland ?” 

“Oh, but that is not necessary. I could 
marry; I have had some lovers —quite 
furious lovers. Only my father—he—he 
would not. listen.” 

Her voice fell here. 

‘Do you regret them, 
Chancellor, who had been not a little startled 
by the girl’s frank confession. 

“The lovers?” she cried, lifting surprised 
“Oh, no! One of them sang well, 
and they all danced well. But,” sighing, 
“that is long ago.” 


eyes. 


“ Well,” said Chancellor, “ you would not } 


marry a man because he sang and danced 
well, and you cannot live on that border- 
land alone; and, after all, Dagma, it is. far 
better to remain here, as I propose.” 

‘I cannot!” cried Dagma, “I cannot.” 

“You must!” said Chancellor, pressing 
his lips and looking like granite. 

“T will not!” replied Dagma. 

Chancellor pulled at his mustache and 
ran his hand over his forehead. The cleft 
between the brows deepened. 

“You respect the wishes of the dying?” 
he asked, in a hard tone. 


She bowed a silent reply; only her eyes 


questioned his meaning. 


“Then listen, and you will hear why } 


I hold myself, to a certain extent, responsible 
for your welfare. When my father died, 
I was away. The end came suddenly 
hour’s suffering, all was over. In the midst 
of that terrible agony, he found strength 





to say to my mother and to a friend that ‘ 


he wished me to marry you.” 

“Marry me?” cried the young girl, press- 
ing both hands over her heart and regarding 
him with wide-opened eyes. ‘‘ But that is not 
possible. It cannot be. It can never be.” 

“As you say,” repeated Chancellor, coolly : 
‘it can never be.” 

“Why, you are too big, and too old, and 
too cold,” continued poor Dagma, the words 
tumbling over each other, as if piling bricks 
for a wall of defense, “ and—” 

“You need not continue,” interrupted the 
cousin. “We both agree that the arrange- 
ment is impossible. But you will also agree 
with me that this request -from my father 
necessarily makes me, to a certain extent, 


Dagma?” asked | 


an } 
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feel responsible for your welfare. If you 
; remain with us as a daughter of the family, 
if you go into society with my mother 
eventually, I have no doubt we shall see 
; you comfortably settled. There are other 
; reasons, too—other reasons, Dagma—why 
I particularly desire that you enter our 
home as—as I wish you to enter it. Be 
assured, they are strong and good.” 

“You allude,” said Dagma, quietly, “you 
allude to my father’s disgrace—to the dis- 
grace which fell on my father’s name.” 

Chancellor hesitated, then went on bluntly. 

“Yes, you judge rightly. Iam an honest 
man, and I speak plainly—but for your good. 
You must see that, taking the position you 
desire tq take in our home, the world will 
wonder, and, wondering, will point a finger to 
} those dark days, and will say: ‘The sin is 
) visited on the child. She is not considered 
} worthy of a higher place in her father’s 
} home.’ The knife cuts deep,” said Chan- 
cellor, bending over, not looking at the young 
girl, but apparently watching a trail of ants 
winding over the earth at his feet—“ you 
; force me to use it.” 

“Will you,” said Dagma, in a voice so 
constrained and low that her cousin scarcely 
caught the faint words—“ will you tell me 

} about that past?” 

“Why open a closed wound?” questioned 
‘ Chancellor, sitting straight now and looking 
full on the downcast colorless face. 

“Not closed, since it is my heritage,” she 
said, bitterly. “And out of that wound I 
was born. Texas was the refuge of scoun- 
; drels in those days. There he carried his 
broken life and his broken heart—there he 
met my mother, who learned to know him 
‘ and his innocence, and, when she died, there 

I came to him, and there I too learned to 
know him and his innocence. And when at 
last he died, when he died,” went on Dagma, 
her voice thrilled with emotion, “I saw him 
laid away—Christ’s cross in his dear hands, 
and it was as the emblem of his’ life—for life 
had been but a crucifixion. He had borne 
the sin of another—as Christ our sins. And, 
knowing this—knowing this, can you think I 
care—” 


“For what the world says 
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Yes,” inter- 


rupted Chancellor, his voice touched with 
unwonted gentleness, “ for the world does not 
believe as you believe.” 

“Nor do you,” said Dagma, regarding 
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him with hard eyes. “Therefore I ask to 
be allowed only one year in your home. It 
will be a year of mourning. If the world, 
which you fear, ask ‘Why does the brother’s 
child live in seclusion?’ tell them it is 
because a great grief has stricken my heart 
—tell them it is because I wear yet the out- 
ward badge of my woe. Oh, yes, I know 


well it is not for love of me, nor for love of 


the dear father, that you would call me a 
daughter of your house. I know that I am 
only the sign visible of the sin with which 


you think he has darkened his people, but I | 


throw it all back to you—indifference for 
indifference—scorn for scorn—because you 
sannot feel a deeper scorn for what you con- 
sider my father’s weakness than I*for your 
worldliness, your coward fear of what the 
world thinks, what the world says. Great 
strong man—what a timorous one!” 

She had risen now, and the anger and 
scorn in her heart seemed to have heightened 
her slender figure—sparks seemed to fly from 
her eyes—the lids rose and fell, as if trying 
to smother the fire beneath—the cheek’ were 
colorless, but the red lips appeared to burn 
the hot words on the air and into Chan- 
cellor’s brain. 

“Hush,” he commanded, “hush! 
willfully misunderstand me. 
your good.” 

“ Misunderstand you? 
stand you but too well. 
must be hushed up, and you offer, as bribe, a 
comfortable settlement in life. Hear, then: 


You 


Oh, no, I under- 


I do not care for your settlements in life—I ' 
throw them all away—so,” and she flung the } 
violence to the | 
Tam more ; 


flowers in her hand with 


ground. “ You are honest, eh? 
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} honest. You use the knife for my good? 
Ah, and I use it for yours. I toll you just 
; what I think—just what I know. You may 
> call me Dagma, and I will call you Chan- 
Scellor, yes—and you will never again hear 
}me talk as I talk now. All the same, we are 
‘far apart, and I know what you think, and 
you know what I think. There is no mask 
; between us. I have torn off your mask and 
‘I have thrown off mine, and I see you with 
; clear eyes, and I judge you with a clear 
; head.” 
; “That is not possible,” remarked Chan- 
 cellor, coldly. ‘“‘Those who are angry do 
} not see clearly.” 
“T am not angry now,” replied Dagma, 
} standing quietly before him, with hands 
clasped loosely, “and I do not judge you dif- 
ferently.” 
5 
2 
; 
> 


“Do you often lose your temper?” he 
asked, quietly rising, and looming like a 
tower in the cool green of the vined roof. 

“Oh, no,” answered the girl, earnestly. 

“One whole hour,” he muttered, taking 
out his watch and looking down, with the 
deep cleft between his brows. “TI could 
compel obedience,” he went on, slipping 
the watch back into his pocket; “ but, after 
S all, it is scarcely worth while. Have your 
} way, Dagma. I shall tell my mother that 
you will pass this year of your mourning 
in seclusion with us.” 

Dagma flashed on him a peculiar glance 
as she stepped soberly out of the summer- 
house, joining the children and Bruno; while 
her cousin, heedless of the children’s calls, 
stalking hurriedly past, as if anxious to make 
up for lost time, re-entered the house. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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A RHAPSODY upon thy clear blue eyes 
Would not be what you’d care, my love, to prize ; 


To praise the glow of each bright thread of gold } 


Would be a story quite too often told: 
I would not bring upon thy smooth white brow 
A darkening frown, for it is lovely now. 


Just entering upon your teens to-day, 
Laying aside most gladly childhood’s play 
And looking forward to the wished-for goal 


? That stirs an eager hope within your soul 
The womanhood you long for: may it be 
A time of joy and happiness to thee. 


Dear Gertrude, to your woman’s heart be true! 
Set high your aim—above the ether blue 
There is an Eye that reads your inmost soul. 
; Oh, may His arms tenderly round you fold! 
And may His love to you henceforth be given 
’ And safely lead thy precious soul to heaven ! 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


THE LINEN-CLOSET. 


BY ISABEL R. WALLACH, 


A GOODLY supply of household linens is 
a necessity in every well-conducted home, 
yet the expense of providing it comes within 
the limits of a moderate income. 

A closet in which to store the linens is 
specially desirable, as they appear to far 
less advantage when placed in drawers or 
upon scattered shelves. 

A very shallow closet will answer for the } 
purpose; but it should be shelved from } 
ceiling to floor. ; 

To exclude dampness, it is necessary to } 


cover these shelves with glazed cloth—pure | 


white being preferred, as a usual thing. 

A pretty finish to the shelf—which, at the 
same time, conceals the wooden edge—can 
be provided by trimming it with a row of } 
white cotton lace two or three inches deep, 


; 
2 
2 
: 


Yet, though the space be ample, unless 
the purse be in the same condition—which, 
alas! is not: always the case—it is not 
necessary to fill each available nook at the 
outset. 

On the other hand, it is not good to put 
off purchasing until the linens are impera- 


} tively needed, because one then misses the 


real pride and beauty of a linen - closet, 
which always lie in its reserve stock— 
a reserve stock which, although gradually, 
even slowly if need be, should be ever on 
the increase. 

In the arrangement of a linen-closet, it is 
best to leave the top shelf for bulky quilts 
and extra comfortables. Honeycomb and 
piqué bed-spreads should occupy the second 
shelf, and, resting upon them, safe from 


which can be bought for four or five cents } creasing, may lie the laundered pillow-shams 
per yard. This lace is held in place by } and cross-pieces that are held in readiness 


brass-headed nails driven at regular intervals } 
through a strip of red, blue, or pink tape, 
running along even with the upper edge 
of the shelf. Such a finish will not slip 
from its place, is more durable than lace- 


against the background of white linens. 


To guard against disordering as well as > 


dishonest fingers, the linen-closet should 
always remain locked. 


to replace those in actual use. 
The reserve stock of bed and table linens, 


}even when rather scanty, can by skillful 
} arrangement be made to put its best foot 
> forward. Tie napkins and pillow-cases into 
edged paper, and is exceedingly effective ; 


little sets of six each, with bright tapes or 
ribbons. The table-cloths and sheets also 
may be tied in sixes, if your stock permits; 


} otherwise, in sets of three each. All linens 


should be uniformly folded, and, although 


The young housekeeper whose mother has } the table-cloths may vary in length, they 


been thoughtful enough to add a stock of | 


linens to her trousseau—which addition, 


are usually of equal width, and only the 
extra thickness will betray the difference. 


by the way, is fully as important as personal; If your reserve stock permits, make the 


apparel—already possesses the nucleus of a 
linen-closet. The growth of this is assured, 


if she will but adhere to the fixed rule that 
should also govern elder housekeepers in : 


matters of this kind—namely, to replenish 
her shelves as soon as she is forced to draw 
upon their reserve stock to supply the house- 
hold needs. 

A roomy closet, and plenty of linens to 
fill it, is, in the eyes of the true home-lover, 
a thing of greater beauty and value than the 
fancy étagéres loaded with costly bric-a-brac. 


bed-linen and table-linen cover separate 
shelves, by placing the table-cloths and 
sheets lengthwise, and flanking them on 
either side with a pile of napkins for the 
} former, and towels and pillow-cases for the 
latter. These piles of threes or sixes, if you 
>have many of them, may rest one upon the 
: other, the binding-ribbons tied first one way 
and then the other, bringing the tiny bows 
> toward the front. 

The table-linen that is in use usually finds 
> accommodation in the sideboard; the towels 
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ail bed-linen, howevér, must occupy mnie 
shelf in the linen-closet. These should not 
be tied in groups because of the inconvenience | 
of such an arrangement. 

Homely as they may appear, the reserve ; 
stock of kitchen-linen, dish, glass, and roller } 
towels, also tied in groups of six each 
deserves its own section in the linen-closet. 

So, too, do the neatly-hemmed rags and 
lengths of cheese-cloth, which make such 
serviceable dusters, but which so quickly 
disappear when servants are allowed free } 
access to their hiding-place. ; 

Another pretty addition to a linen-closet, ; 
and one better known in Germany and ;} 
France than in this country, is a set of } 
labels to indicate the contents of the shelves : 
to which they are pinned. 

They are usually made of scrim or white 
sateen, edged with tiny valenciennes lace. 
They measure five inches by two and a half! 
inches, and the word “Table-cloths,” or } 
“ Counterpanes,” or “ Napkins,” etc., etc., is 
embroidered with cross-stitch in the ened, 


2 


of each. 

The tape that fastens the lace edge to the } 
shelf, the ribbons that tie the ‘groups in the 
reserve stock, and the lettering upon the ; 
labels usually harmonize in shade. 
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If you desire to keep your closet in good 


; order, allow no one but yourself access to 


its shelves 

In replacing linens that have been returned 
by the laundress, and when removing others 
for use, observe the following rule: Place 


, ; the fresh ones at the top of the pile and 


take those at the bottom into use. 
Tn this way, each piece is used in turn, 
and the snowiest lie at the top, where they 


{show to most advantage. 


To preserve the desirable order and uni- 
formity in the piles of napery which are in 
actual use, insist upon having them ironed 
;and folded in the same way after every 
washing. 

With a linen-closet thus arranged, you 
can at any time throw wide the door and 


‘ with a pardonable pride exhibit your snowy 
} treasures to Mrs, 


A, the fan-collector, or 
Mrs. B, whose “craze” runs to ceramics; 
for, although yours may be less ornamental, 
they are certainly more productive of com- 
fort and well-being; nor need you, when 


} unexpectedly overrun by an influx of guests, 
; find yourself in the awkward predicament of 
} being 


“ 


short” of requisite linens which even 


, &@ surreptitious and hasty laundering can only 
} partly relieve. 


REFORM 


THERE are so many reforms in progress, it 
seems time to look after the kitchen, and ; 
wake persons to the fact that there is no; 
reason why a kitchen should be the symbol 
of discomfort. Food is the preservation of 
health and mind, and its suitable prepara- | 
tion is as “noble” an occupation as any ' 
other. The trouble arises from the fact that 
any sort of room and furniture are “ good 
enough for the kitchen;” the result of this 
theory is, that no one can blame a refined } 
woman for “hating the ugly place,” and ; 
becoming morbid and gloomy when obliged | 
to work there. 

If the walls are too broken to be whitened } 
or tinted, cover them and the ceiling with | 
cheerful paper. It decreases the amount } 


of wall-paper and protects the wall from ; 
chair-backs, to wainscot it to a height of 
four feet; this ceiling is, of course, to be 
painted like the doors and window-frames. 
All of the wood-work, including the wood-box ; 


IN THE 


KITCHEN. 


; and cupboards, should be painted to harmo- 


nize with the paper. 

Carpet the whole floor with a bright clean 
carpet, placing bound oil-cloth in front of 
the stove, sink, table, and cupboard; avoid 
loose nondescript pieces of carpet or anything 
shabby. Protect the walls behind the stove, 
sink, and table with washable splashers of 
oil-boiled red, green, or white; make the 


; window-curtains of the same, and wash them 


all frequently. 

Paint the old wooden chairs some harmo- 
nious color, and place a soft bright rocking- 
‘chair in a retired corner. There must also 
be a bracket or high shelf for the lamp, 30 
that the light will be diffused for evening 
work. 


Make some large pretty holders of some 


: thick pliable material, and keep these, the 
, tongs, ete., hung on nails; everything of this 


kind should be neatly made and kept on par- 
ticular nails. 
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GARMENTS, Erc. 


BY EMILY 


No. 1—Is a young lady’s house-dress, in 
cream-colored woolen striped with almond- 





No. 1. 
green or beige or copper-color—in fact, any 
of the pretty light-colored striped woolen 


fabrics suitable for the early spring. The 
skirt is slightly draped in front and lifts 





; adorn the pocket-flaps. 
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in straight lines. The jacket-bodice is a 
novelty: the stripes are arranged by the 
seams to taper into the waist. Small gili 
buttons fasten the jacket, and larger ones 
Collar and cuffs in 
Irish lace. The V-shaped opening may be 
produced at will by merely turning in the 
corvers of the fronts toward the neck. From 
eight to ten yards of double-fold material 





, will be required for this gown. We would 


a little at the right side; the back hangs | Salso suggest that this model will be a good 
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one for ‘inn up a + iligel prseeece or; No. Alibi or nities eon of striped 
a challis. }serge. The skirt is finished with a hem 

No. 2—Is a pretty style for making up? above which is one row of heavy braid. 
a stylish plaid woolen or gingham for a; and is slightly draped across the front. 
little girl of eight to ten years. The The bodice defines a short point back and 
epaulettes, collar, cuffs, waistband, etc., are ; front, with the material arranged to form 
all of English embroidery. :a full surplice, crossing from right to left, 

No. 8—Is a walking or traveling costume, ; The inside vest is made by crossing the braid 
in pin-striped serge. The plain round skirt ; in diamonds over some soft surah to match. 
is simply gathered at the waist, and the edge : The epaulettes are done in the same manner. 





No. 3. No. 4. 


is finished by a number of rows of narrow; A double row of small buttons finishes the 
black worsted braid. The jacket opens over ‘ sleeves at the wrist, and two large ones are 
a vest of the same, fastened by small cro- } } placed upon the skirt, as seen in the illus- 
cheted buttons ; larger ones adorn the fronts } tration. From eight to ten yards of double- 
of the jacket, The turnover collar, revers, } fold material will be required; two dozen 
and edge of jacket, pocket-flaps, cuffs and ; small buttons and two large ones. 

collar proper to the vest, are all trimmed; No. .6—We give an illustration of one of 
with rows of the narrow braid to match! the most useful jackets of the day. It may 
the skirt. Eight yards of fiftytwo-inch goods } be made in any material, and can be worn 
will be required for this costume. over one of the cotton skirts so much liked 
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No. 5, trast with the material. Cuffs and collar are 
also of velvet. In cashmere or surah, it will 

or over a blouse-bodice. It is usually lined 

with a color, and has revers of velvet to con- ; 
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be found a most useful addition to the § the eink: This nae will serve well for a a 
toilette of any young lady. ; wash-dress of plaid or striped gingham, using 

No. 6.—Coat and pants, of striped flannel, ; plain gingham of the darkest color, for the 
for a boy of eight years. Cap to match. ‘yoke and cuffs, also making a sash of the 


No. 7—Is a pretty little walking-costume } same material, instead of a waistband as in 
for a little tot of three to four years: made } the illustration. 


rf 


No. 10—Is a simple model for a house-dress, 
for a young lady, suitable for either a striped 
; or figured challis, sateen, or gingham. The 

skirt is plain, and the front and sides are 
; trimmed by a wide and a narrow flounce of 
:embroidery. The surplice-bodice is edged 


< 
2 














of soft cashmere or camel’s- hair, with a } 
gathered surah yoke, frill for the neck, and | 
waistband and rosette of the same. 

No. 8—Is a model quite new for the — 
of a little girl of five to six years. It is made 
of Scotch plaid, with the inside yoke of plain } 
cashmere tucked back and front. The revers ; 
are of velvet, as also the wide belt and cuffs. with a still narrower piece of embroidery. 
For a wash-dress in plaid gingham, make the , A wide sash of surah corresponding with the 


inside yoke of plain gingham, also the revers, } prevailing color of the dress ties at the back 
cuffs, and belt. 


: 





No. 9—Is a useful school or home dress, ' 
called the “Doris,” for a girl of ten years. 
It is made of self-colored French foulé, serge 
or cashmere, with yoke and cuffs of velvet. 
The sleeves and neck of bodice are shirred 
on a heavy cord. Three tucks or rows of 
narrow velvet ribbon edge the skirt above 


; with a long loop-and-ends. 


From twelve to 
fifteen yards of single-width material will be 
required. This model may be used for an 


,) evening-dress of striped black lace, with « 


wide and narrow flounce on the edge of the 


: skirt, also for a striped gauze in any evening 
} shade, made over a silk slip of the same 


color. 
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BOY’S SUIT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY BMiLyY. B. MAY. 








We give, for our Supplement this month, ; No. 5. Pocket oF Coat. 
the entire pattern for a suit for a small boy— } No. 6. CoLLAR OF CoaT. 
coat and pants. It consists of seven pieces: } No.7. SLEEVE OF Coat. 
No.1. Har oF Front oF Coat. } The letters and marks show how the pieces, 
No. 2. HALF or Back. ‘join. Our model is made of a fine-checked 
Nos. 3 and 4. OnE Lee or PANTs. ‘cloth. 
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ROSE, IRIS, AND GOLDEN-ROD, IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On our Supplement, we give a design for ' in wash-silks, in the natural colors of the 
either outline or solid embroidery, combining ; flowers, stems, and leaves, on pongee, China 
the national flowers of England, France, and } silk, satin, or plush. Claret or garnet col- 
America. The design will be suitable for a‘ ored satin will be a good background and 
sofa-pillow, small screen, or scarf-end. Work : bring out the colors of the flowers. 


DESIGN FOR DUSTING-APRON OR BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 

On the Supplement, we give a design for; an apron—or of gray or brown holland. It 
a dusting-apron or for a duster-bag. The} can be done in colors, in outline-stitch, but 
material can be either white cambric—if for ‘ black silk will probably look the best. 

Vou. XCVII—16. (289) 











THREEFOLD LAMP OR CANDLE SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The three panels are bordered with plush ' or painted. A satin bow at the top of the 
and filled in with tightly-stretched canvas, ; centre panel finishes the screen. The back 
either pink or cream-color. The designs in; may be either covered with cretonne or 
the centre of each panel are eitherembroidered ‘ China silk. 


PATTERNS FOR DRAWN-WORK, 
SUITABLE FOR TOWELS, TABLE-CLOTHS, Evc.. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a; be drawn and hemstitched, the strands 


- number of designs for drawn-work. The: together, two by two or four, according to 


embroidery-hoops are less useful for drawn- ' the texture of the linen; if it is coarse, two 
work than a frame made of the size of an} are enough. 

ordinary matte frame. Wrap the frame, The cross-pattern or the wheel-pattern can 
with strips of muslin, sew the linen in and } be made large or small, according to the depth 
stretch it tightly, being careful to have the , of the pattern. The wheels, crosses, etc., are 
wrong side toward you, upon which work. } gone over, two, three, four, or five times, 
Of course, before doing this, the thread must ‘ according to one’s taste. 
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BED OR WALL POCKET, ORNAMENTED WITH 
PEACOCK-FEATHERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This pretty pocket is first made up of} silk cord, with a plume at both ends, ties in 
cream-white, peacock-blue, or green, ina light {a bow, by which the pocket is suspended. 
shade, of either plush or velvet, and the } This will serve as a suggestion for a variety 
sides are finished with the long side-plumes of articles for household ornamentation, in 
of the peacock, while the front is ornamented } which the peacock-feathers can be used to 
by a couple of the feathers with the eye. A advantage. 





ew 


DESIGN IN BRAIDING OR STEM-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Our colored work-table design for this { prepared for spring wear. We have seen 
month is a very pretty one for braiding the } this design done in stem or Kensington 
front of a dress or jacket. As braiding is stitch, with very coarse black silk, and it is 
one of the newest and most stylish modes of} most effective and very quickly accom- 
ornamenting dresses and wraps, the pattern plished. Narrow black worsted braid is gen- 
is most appropriate, as the garments can be ‘ erally used for braiding. 
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POCKET FOR SLIPPERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





This useful pocket should be suspended } bound with either ribbon or worsted braid. 
upon the inside of the bed-room closet or} The back should be lined with a stiff card- 
wardrobe door. It is to be made of gray } board and covered before the outside is put 
linen or canvas, with some simple design} on. The pockets are plaited at the sides, to 
embroidered in crewels. The edges are give the proper fullness. 
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BOOK-COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Covers for books and magazines are now } stout canvas or linen, in écru or gray, and 
quite the rage. They are usually made of ; either paint or embroider some simple design, 
some old brocade, combined with plush. The ; such as poppies, daisies, pansies, etc., upon the 
joinings are concealed beneath a rich galloon ‘ outside, with the addition of the lettering of 
that corresponds in coloring with the brocade. | the word “Magazine,” which may be out- 
For magazines, make the cover of some’ lined with gold thread. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. { MANNERS.—Much has already been written 
MAKING HoME ATTRACTIVE.—If you wish to} upon good manners, but it is a most fertile 
keep your boys at home, begin as early as possi- } theme, and too much can hardly be said about 
ble to train them in the love of it. Make home } it. A new leaf in the book of manners requires 
the centre of pleasure, and not a place where a }to be turned over. There is too great laxity 
growl is heard in the morning, and a lecture at in almost everything in this our day—too much 
night. Mothers who permit their boys, even of ; brusqueness, too little reverence for anything 
ten and twelve, to foster a love of other places than } human or divine. 
the home, may expect to reap a harvestof sorrow} Nothing ought to be pleasanter or more exalt- 
before their children are well in their teens. It ; ing to our minds than social intercourse, and 
rarely happens that boys are so willful as to ruin { this may be made pleasant, or the reverse, 
themselves, but many are ruined by their par- } by the due observance of good manners. When 
ents. If you make home a prison, the boys ’ we come to look back upon our lives, we must 
will be waiting to escape therefrom at the earliest } own, every one of us, that we have liked best 
opportunity. Give them games, books, compan- } those among our acquaintances who have drawn 
ions, hobbies—anything reasonable to attract} out the most of the good that is in us, who 
them. It is very easy for a mother to murmur: } have’ kindled the strongest desire to increase 
“Tam glad to havea moment’s quiet, now the ; our knowledge, and to raise the standard of our 
boys are out.” And she urges them out, in order { thoughts. The foundation of every human soul 








that she can take her ease. But all the talking 
in the world will not bring the boys back to her 
side once she has encouraged, even driven, them 
to seek their pleasures elsewhere. The boys 
grow up, and year by year they get to love out- 
side entertainments rather than the quiet hum- 
drum of the fireside. At twentyone, they 
become club-frequenters, theatre-goers, or street- 
saunterers, with companions of doubtful habits. 
Then they develop into married men who like 
the clubs better than home and their wives’ 
society. The future habits and tastes of boys 
depend very much upon the mother, and she is 
to blame if they dislike home. Even if a father 
is inclined to scare the boys away from the 
hearth, there are & thousand and one ways by 
which the mother can counteract this influence. 
But she must begin early, before the boys are into 
their teens, and afterward she should use every 
art to make home the “golden milestone” of her 
children’s lives. Train the boys to love home, 
ind they will never like any other spot so well. 

THE Frrst ORDER OF MERIT.—The Boston 
Journal of Education says: “ ‘ Peterson’s’ stories 
are of the first order of merit. Its fashion 
department presents the freshest Parisian novel- 
ties, and its numerous engravings are invariably 
artistic in design and finish.” 

STALE CHEESE may be grated and dried, and 
is available in numerous dishes. The custom 
of serving grated cheese with apple and other 
fruit pies and puddings is a good one, which 
might be more commonly adopted. 


is goodness. 

$ Good naturé, benevolence, and consideration 
} should always have a place in our intercourse 
; with others. It is too true that to run down our 
; neighbors is often more amusing than to speak 
’well of them. There is much in everyone, 
:if we have the wit to do it, which can be 
; caricatured ; but it is a most dangerous pastime. 
} —_—_— 

EMBROIDERED TABLE-LINEN.—It is so much 
the fashion just now to use embroidered table- 
linen, that much taste may be exercised in the 
choice of colors with which to work; a mixture 
of crimson, pale-blue, and brown silk looks 
well upon cream-colored damask, while blue 
or pink has a good effect on a white back- 
ground. The fringe may be cut off and replaced 
by a colored thread lace—or, better still, may 
have some strands knotted into it of the same- 
colored silk as that used in the embroidery. 

CATARRH CURED.—A clergyman, after years of 
suffering from that loathsome disease Catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at 
last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease, sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Law- 
rence, 88 Warren Street, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 
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SUBSCRIBERS, when changing their residence, 
? will please notify us promptly of the fact, giving 
; both the old and new address. Neglect of this 
$ often causes the loss of the magazine. 
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A FRIEND IN NrEeEp.—Take a piece of gray ; 
linen, one yard long and twelve and one-half 
inches wide. Cut in one edge eight scallops, : 
two and one-half inches deep, and bind with 
red braid. Fold up a pocket, four inches in } & Wells Company.—In this work, the author pre- 
depth, on the other side, and bind at the ends. ; sents what might be called an inside view of the 
Stitch eight divisions in the pocket, and over it } various trades, businesses, and professions, con- 
fold the scallops, in which have been worked } siders the opportunities afforded by each, shows 
the buttonholes to fit the little buttons put on what is to be done in order to acquire a knowl- 
the pockets. Mark the pockets, in order, “Sew- ; edge of them, how much education is necessary 
ing-Silk,” “Elastic,” “Tape,” “Thread,” “Pins,” } and how it can be obtained, the chances for 
“ Needles,” “Cotton,” “ Buttons.” Then take two } employment, and the probabilities of success. It 
pieces of linen, each five inches long and one } is just what parents need that they may be able 
and three-quarters inches wide; bind each piece } to decide intelligently for their sons, as to what 
separately, and then blind-stitch together, leaving shall be their life-work, and certainly every 
one end open. Mark this piece “Scissors.” Now } young man should read the book carefully. 
take four of the division-seams and sew to the} The Fair Puritan. By Henry William Herbert. 
piece made for the scissors. This gives the } Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is 
whole the appearance of a book. Sew strings} an historical New England romance, with its 
to the outside edges and open the outside cover. } scene laid in the latter part of the seventeenth 
Draw in ink some fancy design, with the words } century, which witnessed the first successful 
below: “A Friend in Need.” ‘ resistance to the exactions of the British Crown. 
A special interest will attach to this last work 
of Frank Forrester, from the fact that after 
his death the stereotyped plates were mislaid, 
and have only recently been discovered after a 
lapse of over thirty years. Several of the char- 
acters are historical personages and are drawn 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ready For Business ; or, Choosing An Occupation. 
A Series of Practical Papers for Young Men and 
Boys. By George J. Manson. New York: Fowler 





A CHILD’s Toy.—Here is a description of 
a toy which will cost nothing to make, and 
can be very easily made by a child: Get a 
baking-powder can, punch two holes in the 
bottom of it; get a piece of string and pass it 
through both holes; tie a knot in the string, } with great fidelity. The plot is at once dramatic 
and loop it over a stick just large enough to and natural and is skillfully worked out. 
hold in the hand; let the child turn it round } Adrift. By Julia Detto Young. Philadelphia: 

; 


$ 
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and round capidly, when it will produce a weird } J. B. Lippincott Company.— This is literally, as 
fantastic sound. We have known this simple} the author says, “A Story of Niagara.” The 
toy to amuse the little ones for hours, where ; scene is entirely laid there, which of itself would 
other toys have failed. ’ give a certain interest to the novel. The book is, 
Another pleasant and profitable mode of} however, worth reading for its own sake; com- 
instructing and amusing children is to get} bined with some thrilling tragic incidents, there 
common wooden tooth-picks, give them an old } is much quiet humor, good character-drawing, 
pair of scissors, and let them cut the tooth-picks ; and entertaining narrative. 
into large and small lengths, and then form } My Good Friend. By Adolph Belot, translated 
them into the letters of the alphabet or into; by Edward Wakefield. New York: Worthington & 
words or numbers or grotesque figures. { Company.—This is one of the most interesting 
— : stories Belot has produced in a long time. 
ON GETTING ONE’Ss OwN Way.—Young people While free from the risky scenes and incidents 
who have been habitually gratified in all their which mar so many of his novels, it is full of 
whims usually indulge in the most capricious } interest, and the delineation of character is cap- 
desires. They will infallibly take it more itally done. 
amiss when the feelings or happiness of others; Dosia. By Henry Greville. Philadelphia: T. B. 
requires that they should be thwarted than ;} Peterson Brothers.—This author’s tales of Russian 
those who have been practically trained to the life are far superior to her other works, and the 
habit of subduing and restraining their wishes. } present story is the very best of that series. The 
Consequently, they will, in general, sacrifice ; publishers have issued the book in their twenty- 
the happiness of others to their own selfish } five-cent edition of novels which has proved so 
indulgence. Parents should recollect this before } popular. 


it is too late to teach children habits of thought-! A Famous Wrestler. By Josephine M. Bates. 
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fulness and consideration. ‘ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—This 

races {story is told in an exceedingly dramatic way; 

A PRETTY ORNAMENT.—A subscriber says: > ; the characters stand out distinct and individual, 

“T think the engravings in the magazine s0 } and the plot is so well managed that its unfold- 
fine that I am going to take them out, arrange } ing remains a secret to the closing chapters. 

or mount them, and then make a pretty cover.} A Life’s Remorse. By the Duchess. J. B. Lip- 

It would be an ornament to any table.” : pincott Company.—This prolific author has adopted 
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a new vein in her present novel. The plot is | 
interesting, and the leading incidents, though } 
somewhat melodramatic, are kept within the 
limit of probability. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. XVIII. AFFECTIONS OF THE EAR— 
Causes, Etc. 

Next in importance to the care of the eye- 
sight comes attention to the sense of hearing. 
Mothers should bear in mind the fact, that appar- 
ent stupidity in the child is often owing to 
dullness of hearing. The brightness of intel- 
lect seems to be clouded in these cases, and the 
boy or girl will give a questioning look at our 
remarks, and often appear dazed, especially if 
we speak somewhat rapidly. The force of our ‘ 
expression, or full meaning of our language, 
cannot be clearly gathered up, and we often 
have to repeat words or queries. 

It is important for mothers to investigate 
with us briefly the causes that may lead to any 
impairment of this valuable function : 

In a broad sense, as in very many affections } 
that befall us, frequent attacks of nasal catarrh : 
or “colds in the head” generally are the prolific ; 
causes of ear-troubles: often produced, too, by 
leaving the head uncovered when one goes from } 
a hot room into a cold one, or out into the chill 
cold air at the front door; or in remaining too | 
long in taking leave of their little visitors when } 
going from a warm room, and overheated perhaps : 
by their play; or coming into cool rooms after | 
active romping or playing in the warm open 
air; or from the hot street, after doing sundry 
errands, in a profuse perspiration, and going 
into a cool room and throwing off their hats and 
other light coverings—perhaps also seize a fan ° 
and commence rapidly to “make air,” as the 
Germans express the act, to hasten the cooling-off 
process! Ah, yes! such imprudence does indeed 
too often in a short time cool them off—for all 
time to come! Such acts are too often followed 
by illness and frequently by death! Mothers 
should be impressed with the danger attending . 
such conduct—though, no doubt, at the time, 
it seems trifling—and guard against the possible 
mishaps that may ensue from the want of a little 
thoughtful care. It is well to let children run, 
romp, and play; but the head should never be 
left uncovered when overheated, nor exposed to 
draughts of cold air or sudden changes from a 
high to alow temperature. The ears should be 
protected, too, when bathing in salt or sea water, 
by a little pledget of cotton or wool, to prevent } 
the entrance of the irritating water. 


PEEP 





The boxing and pulling of children’s ears at 
home or at school should be carefully avoided, 
as these inhuman acts are often followed by 
serious mischief. To show the importance of 
this subject and to impress parents more fully, 
we will give a few statistics: In Philadelphia, 
there are four hundred deaf-mutes in the Insti- 
tute for Deaf and Dumb, and about one thousand 
outside of the schools. The cause of deafness 
among these, though set down by the census 
returns as being congenital in more than one- 
half of the cases, yet more careful inquiries 
show that, in sixty per cent., the deafness is 
acquired. Of nine thousand instances where the 
cause has been clearly ascertained, more than 
one-third are ascribed to scarlatina and measles ; 
and, among pupils in the public schools of the 
city, there are quite a large number found with 
defective hearing in one ear, and about one-third 
of the number in both ears. 

In concluding this subject, we deem it proper 
to remark—though we hardly expect any heed 
to be given to our advice—that the low-necked 
and sleeveless dresses of women, worn especially 
at evening-parties, are fruitful causes of “colds 
in the head,” as well as laryngeal and bronchial 
irritation and congestion—sowing and germinat- 
ing the seeds of consumption where there is the 
least predisposition thereto, as well as being a 
great source of diseases of the ear. 


OUR ARM-CHATR. 

FINE PERFUMES.— Nothing about a lady’s 
toilet is of more importance than her selection 
of perfumes. Fine perfumes should possess 
fragrance, delicacy, and permanence. Such 
exquisite odors as Amorita, May-Blossom, Stearns’ 
Four Roses, Euxenia, and Olive-Blossom are a 
source of delight to the user. Messrs. Frederick 
Stearns & Co., of Detroit, Michigan, the manu- 
facturers of these and many other delicious 
scents, have by the unvarying superiority of 
their productions placed themselves at the head 
of the perfumers of the United States. 

VickK’s FLORAL GUIDE brings into midwinter 
visions of the fragrance and beauty of the spring. 
Send for it and for some of the good things it 
offers. Start your own cannas and castor-oil beans 
and nasturtiums. Geta few bulbs of oxalis, roses, 
and lilies. Start them in hot bed or cold frame 
or the bright window of a warm room, and you 
will get twice the results in beauty for your 
money, and twenty times your reward in delight 
from the enjoyment of watching their early 
growth. 

Vick’s Floral Guide really costs nothing, for 
the ten cents yeu send for it can be deducted 
from first order. Write at once for it. Address 
James Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Look HERE, FRIEND, AkE You Sick?—Do { ready to pour it over the mutton. Let it stew 
you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour for five minutes, and then serve. 

Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost}  Beefsteak, With Potatoes—Cut the steaks into 
Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feel- ; thin slices, beat and season them with pepper and 
ing, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night- ; salt, dip them into a little melted butter and broil 
sweats, or any form of Consumption? If so, ; them. When done, put them into a dish before 


send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren Street, New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of 
Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 
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It 18 A WELL-KNOWN Fact that bread made } 
with yeast, if eaten before it becomes stale, 
frequently ferments again in the stomach, pro- 
ducing indigestion. Bread raised with Royal 
Baking - Powder, instead of yeast, is entirely 
without this defect and is one of the most : 
effectual preventives of indigestion or dyspepsia. } 

In bread made with Royal Baking- Powder, } 
the saccharine properties of the flour are pre- 
served and the bread is made more nutritious. 3 
The destruction of flour caused by the produc- 3 
tion of the leavening gas when yeast is i 
is estimated at ten per cent. Ten per cent. more 
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the fire, and fry potatoes to a fine brown color. 
Serve with the following mixture laid under- 
neath: parsley chopped fine, a small piece of but- 
ter, pepper and salt. 

DESSERTS. 

Beignets Soufflés.—Put about one pint ot water 
into a saucepan with a few grains of salt, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg,and as much sugar, 
with plenty of grated lemon-peel. When the 
water boils, throw gradually into it sufficient flour 
to form a thick paste; then take it off the fire, 
let it remain ten minutes, and work into it three 
or four eggs, reserving the whites of one or two, 
which you whisk into a froth and mix into the 


paste. Let it rest a couple of hours, then pro- 


ceed to fry by dropping into hot lard pieces of it 
the size of a walnut. Serve piled on a dish, with 


bread is baked, therefore, with the Royal Baking- } powdered sugar over, and a lemon cut into quar- 


Powder, from the same quantity of flour. 

The Royal Baking- Powder will also make 
swett white bread from an inferior quality of } 
flour. Thus, much flour that, although possessing } 
all the nutritive qualities, is dark in color, and ; 
therefore cheaper, can be utilized and turned } 
into a perfectly sweet and wholesome bread. 

Bread made with Royal Baking-Powder does } 
not require mixing over-night, but may be } 
prepared ready for the oven in a few minutes— 3 
an advantage that will be readily appreciated } 
by every housekeeper. Being so quickly and 
easily made, it can be had fresh daily. 

Families that have become familiar with bread } 
made in this way are loud in its praise and will { 
not use bread made from yeast. 

The best receipts for making all kinds of bread 
without yeast will be mailed free, upon request, } 
to anyone not familiar with the methods. 

Address the Royal Baking-Powder Company, 
New York. 





ters, or make an incision in each beignet and 
insert a small piece of jam or jelly. 

Prince Albert Pudding.—Six ounces of flour, six 
ounces of butter beaten to a cream, four eggs, six 
ounces of raisins chopped very fine, six ounces of 
pounded loaf-sugar, flavored according to taste 
with either lemon or almond; boil three hours. 

CAKES. 

Gingerbread Nuts.—Mix twelve ounces of flour 
with three ounces of ginger, six ounces of butter, 
four ounces of brown sugar, and as much treacle 
as will make it into a stiff paste. Roll it out in 
square form, cut it with a knife, but not quite 
through the paste, into small squares; put it on 
a buttered baking-tin, and bake for half an hourin 


$a.slow oven. Ground coriander-seeds, also cin- 


namon, may be added. 
Hominy Muffins—Three cupfuls of cold boiled 


: hominy, stir in three cupfuls of sour milk, add half 
} a cupful of melted butter, two tablespoonfuls of 


sugar, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and three eggs, 


; which should first be well beaten ; one teaspoonful 





‘ of soda, dissolved in hot water; and, lastly, one 


‘ large cupful of flour. The excellence of these 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
JET Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 
To Boil a Loin of Mutton. —Skin the loin; } 
remove all the bones; put it in a large saucepan; ' 
pour upon it a pint of cold water and a cupful of } 
catsup ; let it stew for three hours; turn the meat | 
often whilst it is cooking. Just before the 
mutton is done, pour over it a gravy made by 
stewing together the skin and the bones, one 
ohion, some parsley, thyme, pepper, and salt; ; 
pour off the gravy when it is done, and have ' 


‘ depends upon thorough beating and quick bak- 


ing. 
Griddle - Cakes. —Twelve ounces of flour, two 
ounces of butter rubbed into it, and half a tea- 


} spoonful of salt; beat an egg, strain it, and mix 


it with as much cream or milk as will make a 
stiff paste. Bake it on a griddle; a new frying- 
pan answers instead. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Potato Sausage-—Of cold veal, finely chopped, 
add the same quantity of cold mashed potatoes, 
and season with pepper and salt to the taste. 
Make it out in small cakes, flour them, and fry 
them a light-brown. They may be fried in sau- 











eage-gravy, if you have any left. Cold potatoes 
left from dinner will answer for this dish. 

Ham Toast.—Scrape or pound some cold ham, 
mix it with beaten egg, season with pepper, lay { 
it upon buttered toast, and place it in a hot oven ‘ 
for three or four minutes. Dried salmon, smoked ! 
tongue, potted meats, or any other relishing | 
viands, answer equally well upon toast. - 

Breakfast Dish of Cold Meat.—Cut the meat in 
pieces about an inch square; put them into a 
stewpan with some butter or a little of the cold | 


gravy. Season with pepper and salt. As soon } 
as the meat is very hot, add a little flour to 
thicken the gravy, and serve. ; 


O & O tea is now to be had at many of the 
leading grocers’ stores, and is truly the choicest 
article ever offered to the public. It is perfectly 
pure, and the quality never varies. It is also 
the most economical in use, as it has more ! 
strength than the lower grades. It is sold only 
in tins, hermetically sealed, and bearing the 
trade-mark of the company. At last consumers : 
of tea are to be protected by a responsible and ; 
well-organized association of producers and 
importers. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
Fig. 1.—WALKING - DrEss, OF GRAY SERGE. | 
The skirt is laid in wide plaits and falls in straight 
lines; plain bodice, forming a vest under the 
brown cloth jacket-bodice, which fits well over 
the hips; the rolling collar and cuffs are finished 
with bands of braid. Hat of brown felt, 
trimmed with loops of red and pale yellow rib- 


bon. } bodice is made on the bias of the stuff, and the 


, lines meet in points both back and front; the 


Fic. 11.—VISITING-DREss, FOR LIGHT MouRN- 
Inc. The skirt is of black cashmere, trimmed 
on either side with bands of passementerie; it 
opens in front, at the sides and back, over as 
plaited black silk skirt. The bodice has collar { 
and revers of the passementerie opening over ’ 
a plaited black silk vest. Hat of black felt, 
trimmed with black silk loops. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING-DREss, OF GREEN PLAID } 
AND PLAIN WOOLEN MATERIAL. The skirt is 
of the plaid and is without looping. The over- 
skirt is of the plain woolen, quite short at the ' 
back, where it is looped under, also short at the 
right side, but long on the left side. The bodice 
is round, with a belt of the plain material, and } 
opens over a bias vest of the plaid; pointed tabs + 
of the plaid meet the fullness of front of the 
bodice. Hat of black felt, trimmed with a 
wreath of green leaves; butterfly-bow under the 
brim. 

Fig. 1v.—Hovsk-DREss, 0F SULPHUR-COLORED 
Nun’s- VEILING. The demi-train is trimmed ) 
with a pinked ruching of black silk. The front 
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of the dress is figured in black, and at the sides 
; are four rows of deep black fringe. The bodice 


is of the plain material, with a Spanish jacket of 
black silk, trimmed with passementerie. Sleeves 
reaching to the elbow, with black silk cuffs. 

Fic. v.—VISITING-DREss, OF LILAC HENRI- 
ETTA-CLoTH. The skirt is plain, the bodice 


; round and worn with a waistband of black rib- 
i bon, with long loops and ends. The capes are 
i composed of two shades of Henrietta-cloth, and 
; the small hat is of the same material. 


Fig. VI.—WALKING-DREss, OF HAVANA-COL- 
ORED AMAZON-CLoTH. The skirt is braided 
irregularly about the bottom; the deep coach- 
man’s-capes of the Amazon-cloth are lined with 
silk and stitched by the machine, as is the deep 
turned-down collar. 

Fic. vi1.—HATtT, oF BLACK STRAW, FOR EARLY 


{Sprinc. It is trimmed with white lace and a 


large cluster of flowers. 
FIG. VIlI.—HEAD-DREss, OF BLACK LACE, made 


: coronet-shape in front, and in the folds of the lace 


are loops of lilac ribbon. 
Fic. 1x.—THE Fij1 BONNET, OF VIOLET-COoL- 
ORED PUCKERED VELVET, with a coronet-brim 


; in gold braid on a light-violet ground; on the top 


is a tropical bird with wings and tail, forming an 
aigrette. 

Fic. X.—CAPE FOR SPRING WEAR, OF TARTAN 
PLAID, LINED WITH DULL-RED SILK ; the lower 
cape is deeper than the upper ones, the middle 
one being quite narrow; these capes are pointed 
in front; upright collar. 

Fic. XI.—WALKING-DREss, OF STRIPED CAM- 
EL’s-HaArr. The skirt falls straight at the back ; 
in front, it is slightly draped on the right side; 


; below, the simulated skirts are cut rather on the 


bias, to correspond with the upper skirt. The 


deep flaps, which are trimmed to appear double, 
are attached to the bodice, and reach all the way 
around. The capes and sleeves are also bias. 
Hat and plume to correspond with the dress. 
FIG. XII.—WALKING-DREss, OF FANCY PLAID. 
The skirt falls in full straight lines at the back, 
is plain and draped just enough at the top to 
make it hang well; the short jacket opens over 


$a double-breasted waistcoat, with revers cut on 
; the cross, and two rows of buttons. High 


chemisette in plain pongee or surah silk. Felt 
hat, with plume and deep veil. 

Fig. XI1I.—WRAP, OF BLACK JETTED: SILK. 
It is cut cape-shape at the back, and forms sleeves 
in front, with high shoulders, and is edged with 


‘a row of jet beads; the front is gathered at the 


waist and terminates in two long ends, edged 
with silk fringe; a waistband of black silk rib- 
bon, with long ends and loops, is confined in front 
with a jet buckle. 

Fig. XIv.—HAT, OF BLACK STRAW, with a 
daffodil-colored quilling around the edge on fhe 
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inside ; under the brim is a loose bow of black ; silk or a very wide scarf will make these paniers ; 
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FASHIONS. 








ribbon ; the trimming on the outside is of daffo- } the silk or scarf is gathered and nearly meets 


dil silk and a yellow tulip. 

Fic. XV.—SLEEVE, OF BLACK CASHMERE, made | 
quite full at the top. 

Fig. xvi.—HovusrE oR WALKING DREss, OF 
DovE-COLORED NUN’S- VEILING. The skirt is } 
plain and plaited to bodice, which is put full } 
both back and front to a yoke of gray silk, 
covered with black Spanish lace; the trimming } 
around the edge of the bodice, the collar and : 
cuffs, correspond with the yoke. Brocade may be | 
used with good effect in place of the gray silk } 
and Spanish lace; gray hat, with pointed front, 
trimmed with a cluster of ostrich-tips. 

Fic. Xvu.—NEW STYLE OF DRESSING THE 
Harr. The small light curls fall loosely on the 
forehead, and the knot on the top of the head is 
carelessly twisted. 

Fig. xvi11.—Cyciine-DREss, CONSISTING OF } 


JACKET AND SKIRT, OF GRAY OR BLUE TWEED ' 
OR SERGE; both jacket and skirt are ornamented 
by rows of braid, but machine-stitching may be 
used if preferred; the jacket is made to button 
across the chest if necessary; the blouse-bodice 
is of thin white flannel, tucked in front and worn 
with a pointed belt; the gaiters are of cloth to} 
match the dress in color; cycling cap. 

Fig. Xrx.—RIDING-HABIT, IN LADy’s-CLOTH 
oF A DARK-GREEN CoLor. The close-fitting 
bodice is buttoned in front, leaving a small open- 
ing to show off the flat tie, in either cambric or 
washing-silk. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The new spring goods 
come in various shades of rich but somewhat pale 
colors, and muny stripes, plaids, and patterns 
woven on the edge promise to be fashionable. 
These goods are all more or less conspicuous, and, ; 
if the wardrobe is a limited one and has to | 
last some time, those made of plain materials do 
not show the date so markedly and do not tire 
the eye so soon. 

Light - browns, dull crushed - strawberry, violets, | 
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lilacs, and willow-greens will all be fashionable for 
spring wear. 

Many of the plaids are cut bias, but, with the ; 
present fashion of straight lines, they are most ‘ 
difficult to make hang well; a bias plaid bodice } 
is, as a rule, more becoming than a straight plaid ; 
one, but stout people should beware of all plaids. } 

Stripes look better if the wearer is not too tall, ; 
but dresses of a plain material will be found the ; 
best. If the person is full ‘below the waist, just } 
the least bit of draping shows the figure less than 3 
perfectly straight lines. } 

The princess dress, which has the body and } 


{under the bodice in front, is carried over the 


hips, and passes into the plaits at the back, or 


; tied in a large flat bow behind. Butas yet the 
{repetition of straight full skirts still goes on, 
draperies and loopings are but little worn. Prob- 
‘ably, when the thin summer gowns make their 


appearance, the paniers will be more in favor, for 
light materials look better when made in a less 
stiff fashion. 

Bodices continue to be a good deal trimmed and 
in a variety of fashions. 

Sleeves are still high on the shoulder, and many 
of them more eccentric every day; the moder- 


ately full leg-of-mutton is perhaps the most 


becoming, and none, even of the plainest tailor- 
made gowns, are very tight to the arms. 
Velvet and silk sleeves are much, worn in woolen 


; dresses, and the collar, cuffs, or revers are usually 


of the same material as the sleeves. 

Wraps for the spring are very varied, but the 
easily -adjusted comfortable cape or series of 
capes are the most general. For more dressy 


} oecasions, short mantles with long ends in front 
} are worn, and jackets are also in favor; these are 


not worn very long, and are made in various 
styles with regard to the vests, a slight fullness 
at the top of the high sleeves and frequently 
braided or trimmed with passementerie. 

Bonnets and hats differ but little in shape from 
those worn during the winter. As a rule, the 
bonnets are quite small, and hats are equally 
fashionable in large picturesque shapes, or in the 
small capote or turban styles, which are quite 
close-fitting to the head. 

The diadem-shaped bonnet is becoming to many 
faces and is a pretty fashion for elderly people, 
though by no means confined to them; without 
strings, they look extremely youthful. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—GIRw’s DREss, OF GRAY CASHMERE. 
The skirt is laid in rather narrow side-plaits; 
the waist is plaited to correspond with the skirt, 
but the plaits are stitched tight; sleeves loose at 
the bottom, put into a straight band; ribbon sash 
around the waist; the capes are of terra-cotta 
colored camel’s- hair, as are the stockings and 
the felt hat and trimmings. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’'s Suit, oF HEATHER-COLORED 
TWEED. Knickerbocker trousers; long plaited 
coat, with cuffs, revers, and vest of dark-blue 
cloth, feather-stitched ; dark-blue felt hat. 

Fig. 111.—Grru’s CostuME, OF DARK - BLUE 


skirt cut in one, is still much worn and is suit- } SERGE, trimmed with rows of braid of two dif- 
able to nearly everyone. ferent widths, or black velvet may be used. The 


Paniers, the added drapery about the hips, ; full bodice is arranged with a series of tucks 
which were so fashionable some years back, are } forming a square yoke. Belt and collar trimmed 


again seen on imported dresses, but have not as } with braid. Wide sleeves finished off with deep 
yet grown to be generally popular. A width of ° close-fitting cuffs. 
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STARTING OFF. [See the Story, ‘In One Morning.’'] 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
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WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. WRAP. 

















WALKING-DRESS. 


HAT. BLOUSE. 











PARASOL. 





MORNING-JACKET. 





VISITING-DRESS 
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BONNET. SLEEVE. DRESS FOR AN ELDERLY LADY. 
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UMBRELLA CASE. DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 






































DESIGNS FOR TABLE-CLOTHS. EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
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MOURNING-DRESSES. 
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